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The heart’s affection—secret thing! 

Is like the cleft rock’s ceaseless spring, 

Which free and independent flows 

Of summer rains or winter snows.—JoaNnNna Bal.uie. 


“Tr is almost time for the arrival of Mr. Dunbar, 
is it not, Isabella?” said Madame Prevot to her 
young companion, as they sat together over the 
breakfast table. 

A bright colour rose on the cheek of the maiden, 
as she carelessly replied that she did not recollect. 

“ But in our last letters he said he should, if he 
was well, positively be with us by the middle of June. 
It is now the eighth. I think it likely he is already 
in Liverpool; as I see there was a packet vessel ex- 
pected from New York about this time. He may be 
here to-day or to-morrow with his young friend,” 
said Madame Prevot, smiling significantly. 

Isabella Hastings arose from the table with a 
gesture of impatience, and, walking to the window, 
affected to be deeply engaged in examining the 
roses that twined in profusion around the case- 
ment. 

Madame Prevot followed, and seating herself on 
a sofa, near the window, waited till the servants 
had removed the breakfast things and withdrawn, 
when she resumed the subject, abruptly saying— 
“T trust, Miss Hastings, all your foolish romance 
about not being able to love and accept Mr. Hol- 
liston, the man your honoured father selected for 
your husband, is now over.” 

“There was never any romance in my resolu- 
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tion,” replied Isabella, gently but firmly. “ Would 
it be right or reasonable for me to promise to love 
and marry a man I have never seen? I cannot be- 
lieve this; and I feel it would make me wretched to 
marry Mr. Holliston. I never shall marry him.” 

«“ But your father’s will, Miss Hastings” — 

“«« My father did not prescribe this marriage,” said 
Isabella, earnestly. « He has left me free to choose, 
and I shall not choose Mr. Holliston.” 

“You will then give up one-half of your noble 
fortune for this foolish whim about love,” said 
Madame Prevot, contemptuously. “As though it 
was not possible you might find the man your 
father loved and selected, agreeable to yourself.” 

«“ He may be a very excellent and agreeable man, 
and yet I am sure I shall not like him,” replied 
Isabella, very decidedly. 

«« Why this way of arranging marriages, without 
the young people ever being allowed to see each 
other, is the custom among noble and fashionable 
families in Europe,” remarked Madame Prevot. “ In 
Paris and Madrid, especially, a young lady who 
should think of disobeying her parents or guard- 
ians, and insist on choosing for herself, would be 
disgraced. I could give you a hundred instances 
of these marriages of convenience, all of which have 
proved happy.” 
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Isabella was prudently silent, as she was aware 
if once Madame Prevot became fairly engaged in 
describing and eulogizing the customs of Paris or 
Madrid, she would consume all the morning; and 
the young lady, for various reasons, wished to 
escape to her own apartment, where she might 
be alone, and commune with her own heart. 

After the pause of a few minutes, Madame Pre- 
vot resumed, but in a more gentle and persuasive 
tone. “You must feel, my dear Isabella, that the 
best years of my life have been devoted to your 
education. Had you been my own child, I could 
not have been more faithful. I promised your mother 
on her deathbed, that I would be a mother to you; 
I promised your father, when he left us here, that 
I would never leave you, till he took you from me, 
or you were married. And now, will you bring 
disgrace upon me, by refusing to obey your father’s 
last expressed wishes, for you know he wished 
you to marry Charles Holliston? It will certainly 
appear to Mr. Dunbar that I have failed in instill- 
ing right notions of duty into your mind. I am 
sure, my dear Isabella, you cannot thus distress 
me.” 

This was exactly the chord to touch Isabella’s 
heart, and one that Madame Prevot very seldom 
attempted. She was kind and indulgent in all that 
regarded the comfort of her pupil, and watched over 
her health with much care; but she very seldom ex- 
pressed any fondness for her. In truth, Madame 
Prevot was nota warm-hearted woman, and besides, 
she thought it undignified to display much feeling. 
She was a Spanish lady, proud of her high de- 
scent, and though real poverty had so far subdued 
her pride as to make her gladly accept the station of 
governess, which Mrs. Hastings, who was her 
friend in childhood, had offered her, and Mr. Has- 
tings had continued after the death of his wife, still 
she never laid aside her stateliness, which she fan- 
cied would show, what she wished every one to 
understand, that her ancestors had held high sta- 
tions in the court of Queen Isabella of Castile. But 
now there was an expression of concern and sad- 
ness on her countenance, and she even wiped her 
eyes several times. 

This sorrow distressed her young pupil, and she 
replied in a soothing tone. “You have, indeed, 
been most faithful in your care of me, my dear 
Madame Prevot. I shall never forget it, and I will 
take orf myself all the blame and disgrace of re- 
fusing Mr. Holliston. But as he is to receive one-half 
of the property my father left, for his services, he 
ought not to complain; he certainly cannot be dis- 
appointed in love, as he has never seen me; and I 
presume he will not be very inconsolable,” she 
added smiling. 

“ But then the appearance of the thing,” urged 
Madame Prevot. «So much depends on appear- 
ances, my dear girl. Your father’s will is known; 
and when you refuse to do what he certainly de- 
sired if he did not command, and that too, without 
any reason assigned, it shows a perversity of dis- 
position which, in a young lady, will be highly 
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censured. If you were really now in love with 
some other man”— 

She was stopped by the effect which her words 
produced on Isabella. The poor girl’s face was 
one burning blush, even her neck and arms were 
coloured by the rushing tide of emotions which she 
seemed, for the moment, entirely unable to control. 
Before Madame Prevot could ask an explanation, 
Isabella had fled from the room. 

« Well, this is strange! very strange!” thought 
the lady governess, rising and walking about the 
apartment. “Can it be possible! Is the girl in 
love? She never has had the opportunity, never 
been an hour out of my sight, never been ac- 
quainted with any man whom she could love. 
Stay;—yes—she might have seen some one that 
winter she spent in Northumberland. But that 
is two years ago, she was only sixteen, and no man 
has ever visited her, ever written to her since; that 
I am sure of. And parson Lewens and his wife 
are such good people, they would have let me know 
if any love affair had taken place while she was 
with them. No, it is not possible. And yet, how 
she blushed! I will find out the reason, that I am 
resolved.” 

As our readers also may have some curiosity 
about the young lady, we will go back a little in 
her history, which had, in truth, been sufficiently 
romantic to form the basis of a novel, if we had time 
and talents to work it out ingeniously. But in 
these short sketches, one is obliged to keep very 
much to matters of fact and scenes of probability. 

The father of Isabella, John Hastings, Esq., was 
a native of Maryland; an orphan, with some little 
property, which was all spent on his education. 
When he left St. Mary’s college, he had nothing 
but his diploma, good health, and a sanguine tem- 
perament to begin the world with. He carried 
these possessions with him to Cuba, to which must 
be added his fine personal appearance and agreea- 
ble manners, and our readers will not wonder that 
he soon gained friends. In a few years, by mar- 
rying the only child, and heiress of the Marquis of 
Castro, he acquired an immense estate in Cuba, 
and the reversion of property to a large amount, in 
“Old Spain,” as the colonists term the mother 
country. His wife was lovely and amiable, but 
with very delicate health, and as he had obtained 
all his wealth by her, both love and duty impelled 
him to devote himself to making her happy. He 
had a great propensity for travelling, and had pro- 
mised himself, whenever he was rich enough, he 
would gratify it; but Mrs. Hastings, a true Spanish 
creole, could not bear the thought of moving about: 
she found all her happiness in rest and quietness, 
and he must remain beside her. How true it is, 
that— 

“Gur very wishes give us not our wish!” 

When Isabella, his only surviving child, (he 
lost his three eldest,) was about twelve years 
old, Mrs. Hastings’ death, which had long been 
expected, took place. Mr. Hastings was a sincere 
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mourner for his wife, whom he had really loved, 
though he had felt often and sorely troubled by the 
faults of her education. His first and chief care 
was to devise a better course for his only daughter. 
He wished to strengthen her physical constitution, 
so that her husband, should she marry, need not 
always have a nurse’s office to perform. ' He had 
always admired the fine health and excellent con- 
stitutions of the English ladies; and though, in 
many respects, he would haye preferred to place 
his darling girl for education in his own native 
land, yet on the score of health he felt constrained 
to choose England. Her governess, Madame Pre- 
vot, the widow ofa French officer, had herself been 
educated in an excellent school at Hampstead, near 
London; and as she and Mrs. Hastings were both 
natives of Cuba, Madame Prevot’s superior en- 
ergy of mind as well as her perfect health had 
always been, by Mr. Hastings, attributed to her re- 
sidence and training during early youth, in Eng- 
land. Certainly he found one advantage resulting 
from it; she was willing to go thither and watch 
over the education of his daughter. So he took 
them both to Hampstead, and settled them in a 
beautiful situation, a short distance from the house 
in which Miss Joanna Baillie resided. Here, after 
passing some months, he left them, and set out to 
make the tour of Europe, intending also to visit 
Cuba and his friends in the United States before 
he returned. He little thought that his parting 
with his dear Isabella was a final one. 

After travelling a year or more on the continent, 
Mr. Hastings returned to Cuba, to arrange his af- 
fairs preparatory to his intended visit to the United 
States, whither it was his resolve immediately to 
remove. He had seen the grandeur of monarchi- 
cal governments, he had for more than thirty years 
lived under this kingly power, but never had the 
republican spirit in his soul acknowledged it as 
the government best calculated to insure the hap- 
piness and improvement of men. Every year had 
increased his wish to return to his native land, 
there to end his days, and leave his child to enjoy 
the fruits of his long pilgrimage. The hope that 
she would be happy was now the goal of his 
earthly existence, and the thought that her star 
was rising clear and beautiful, reconciled him to 
the evening shades of life, coming over his own 
horizon. How this 
Providence which has given to the parent a 
second life in the existence of the child, and bright- 
ened the last with all the hopes which in the first 
may have been delusive! These are the bright 
flowers that blossom on the cheek of Alpine snows. 

Mr. Hastings could scarcely compel himself to 
remain in Cuba long enough to arrange his busi- 
ness; but just as he was on the point of sailing, he 
was attacked with a violent fever, which, for many 
He struggled 
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days, made his life despaired of. 
through, however, and as soon as he was able to 
be carried on board, the vessel sailed for New 
York. He gained strength fast during the voyage, 
which was rendered very pleasant by an acquaint- 
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ance he formed with a young gentleman from 
Baltimore, who was a passenger. This was Charles 
Holliston, whose father had been a classmate with 
Mr. Hastings; and the latter, who had been so 
long separated from the friends of his youth, felt 
his heart warm towards his young companion 
with that confidence and affection which had never 
been awakened since he left college. It seemed 
prophetic of the service he was to receive from 
Charles; for as they drew near land, a terrible 
storm came on, which wrecked the vessel, and every 
passenger on board, except these two, perished. 
Charles Holliston, who was very athletic and per- 
fectly self-collected, had managed to secure Mr. 
Hastings and himself on a piece of timber, and by 
great exertions, he kept the former from loosing 
his hold, till they were, the next day, picked up 
by a vessel and brought into New York. There 
Mr. Hastings was obliged to remain some days, in 
a very weak and apparently dying state, young 
Holliston never leaving him, till he had so far re- 
gained his strength, as to be able to go to Balti- 
more, where the elder Mr. Holliston, prepared to 
expect him, gave his old classmate a most cordial 
welcome. 

It is not strange that Mr. Hastings, thus owing 
his life to Charles, should feel that his debt of gra- 
titude could scarcely be repaid; he felt more than 
this, an affection as for a son, a presentiment that, 
could he gain such an one for the protector, the 
husband of his daughter, he should die contentedly. 
He felt, too, that his own death was fast approach- 
ing; the exposure and sufferings he had undergone 
while he was not recovered from the effects of the 
fever at Cuba, had brought on such symptoms of 
a quick consumption as were not to be mistaken. 

Mr. Hastings took his measures at once and de- 
cidedly. He sent for Mr. Dunbar, who had been 
the most intimate friend of his college life, and was 
now a lawyer of high reputation, and confided to 
him the making of his will. He named him also 
his executor and the guardian of his dear Isabella. 
In his will Mr. Hastings divided his estate equally 
between his daughter and Charles Holliston, whose 
services to himself were fully set forth, and he 
earnestly desired that, if Isabella lived to the age of 
eighteen, and there should be that mutual affection 
between these young people, which he prayed God 
might be cherished, that they should marry to- 
gether. If this should not take place he conjured 
Charles to act always as the kind and faith- 
ful brother of the orphan girl, who would have no 
relation in the wide world. To Madame Prevot 
was left an annuity of two hundred pounds per 
annum, and, when her pupil, Isabella Hastings, 
became the wife of Charles Holliston, she was to 
have a free gift of ten thousand pounds. This 
clause, by the way, Madame Prevot never commu- 
nicated to Isabella, though well aware herself of it, 
and doubtless rendered more zealous in her notions 
of the duty which the former owed to the wishes 
of her father, by the benefits such obedience would 
bring to the governess. 
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Mr. Hastings had scarcely signed his will when 
an excessive hemorrhage of the lungs began, which 
carried him off in a few minutes. The family was 
summoned only to see him die; his last broken 
words, as he pressed the hand of Charles Holliston, 
were, “my son!” “Tsabella!” Not till after his 
death did Charles know anything of the will, or 
indeed of the wealth or the daughter of Mr. Hast- 
ings. The change of fortune which came thus 
suddenly upon him seemed rather an embarrass- 
ment than a pleasure; but the great trouble was, 
how and where should he meet Isabella? 

I leave my readers to form each his cr her own 
expedients for this meeting, assuring them that 
the most romantic plan will probably be most like 
the real one adopted. 

Mr. Dunbar went, soon as possible, to Eng- 
land, to see and comfort his ward; he had intended 
to bring her to Baltimore, and have her education 
completed in the United States. But Madame 
Prevot pleaded so earnestly to remain, and, indeed, 
the advantages of education were so great, that 
Mr. Dunbar consented. Isabella was then in her 
sixteenth year, a lovely, interesting girl, and her 
guardian could hardly doubt, but that, at eighteen, 
when her father had appointed for her and Charles 
Holliston to meet and decide whether they would 
marry together, if there was a negative, it would 
come, as it ought, from her. It was therefore set- 
tled that she and her governess should remain at 
Hampstead till Isabella was eighteen; the ten 
thousand pound clause in the will making it 
sure to the mind of Mr. Dunbar that no pains 
would be spared, on the part of Madame, to keep 
her young charge from any and all dangerous ac- 
quaintances. ‘There was only one difficulty to be 
overcome. Madame Prevot was very anxious to 
visit her friends in Cuba for a month or two, and 
Mr. Dunbar was not willing that Isabeila should 
take the voyage. It was finally settled that the 
young lady should pass the time of this visit in a 
clergyman’s family, the Rev. Mr. Lewens, in 
Northumberland, where she could pursue the 
solid branches of study to great advantage. Mr. 
Dunbar himself accompanied Isabella to North- 
umberland, and placed her under the care of the 
excellent rector and his wife, to whom he unfolded 
the whole history of his ward, and felt that he 
might fully confide in their faithfulness. Alas! 
how féw people are to be trusted when a strong 
pecuniary temptation prompts them to violate their 
honour and duty! 

So thought Madame Prevot as she summoned 
Isabella’s servant, the true-hearted slave, who, 
though now free, had always served her young 
mistress with the love and devotion which only 
those born in and belonging to a family can be ex- 
pected to feel. 

“ Kitty,” said Madame Prevot, in her blandest 
manner, for she wished to examine without alarm- 
ing her, “ Kitty, when your young mistress was at 
the house of that Mr. Lewens she was very happy, 
I believe.” 
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«“O yes, missis, very, very happy,” replied Kitty, 
smiling at the recollection. 

« And she had some pleasant people to visit her, 
I suppose,” continued her questioner. 

« Oh, no, ma’am, she no want any, she too happy 
studying her books,” replied the girl. 

“But was no one there, only Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewens?” said Madam Prevot. 

“ Nobody but Mr. Hartley, the teacher,” replied 
the other. 

“Mr. Hartley! who was he, pray? I never 
heard of him before,” said Madam Prevot impa- 
tiently. What did he teach Isabella?” 

“Oh! ’matics and the stars, ’stronomy you call 
it, and he was good teacher; my missis learn much 
of him.” 

“ Was he—a young—man?”” inquired Madame 
Prevot, hesitatingly. 

“Yes, young, and much handsome, and so 
good! Why, he will be clergyman and go into 
pulpit some day, like Massa Lewens, I think.” 

«“ You may go,” said Madam Prevot. “I dare 
say,” she continued to herself, after Kitty with- 
drew, “this Hartley was some friend or connec- 
tion of the rector’s, his nephew, perhaps, and so 
they managed to make Isabella fall in love with 
him, in hopes to secure her fortune. ”Tis a regu- 
lar conspiracy. But I will unmask it. I will 
make her ashamed of such a mean-spirited man. I 
will go this instant and search her drawers; I dare 
say she has had letters from him, and I must have 
some evidence to show Mr. Dunbar, so that he may 
see [ have done my duty. It was his fault, placing 
Isabella there; if she had only gone to Cuba with 
me all would have been well.” 

Isabella was walking in the garden when Ma- 
dame Prevot made the search, and discovered, in 
the young lady’s treasure-box, not a love-letter, but 
what was more important, the very lover himself. 
There was the picture, representing a young and 
remarkably handsome man; and, proof beyond a 
doubt of the affection of Isabella for the original, 
on a paper in which the miniature was enclosed, 
was written in her hand, “ Dear Hartley.” 

It would not be possible, in this short sketch, to 
describe the consternation of the governess; and, 
to add to her troubles, she really did not know 
what course to pursue. Isabella would so soon be 
of age that she did not like to offend her; and she 
actually put back the picture and went to her own 
room to consider. At length, thinking something 
must be done, she returned to the apartment of 
Isabella, who, engaged in singing a plaintive song, 
did not hear her enter. Madame Prevot approached 
the toilette table, opened the box, and, drawing 
forth the picture before Isabella perceived her, said 
in a slow, solemn voice, “ Miss Hastings, your 
secret is discovered, may I ask you for the history 
of this miniature?” 

The poor girl seemed paralyzed; her guitar slid 
from her helpless hand, and she sat as in a dream, 
without reply or motion, save that her trembling 
fingers were twined into the cord of her dress, as 
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though she would seize on something for sup- 
port. 

Before Madame Prevot could proceed with her 
interrogatories a servant entered with a summons 
from Mr, Dunbar, who was then in the parlour. 

Down flew Madame Prevot, with the miniature 
in her hand, determined that he should see she had 
been vigilant in detecting the imposture, and that 
it was not her fault Isabella refused to marry Mr. 
Holliston. What was her surprise when, in the 
countenance of a young gentleman who accompa- 
nied Mr. Dunbar, she recognized the original of 
the miniature! Before the guardian could intro- 
duce his companion the indignant governess ex- 
claimed, “ Mr. Hartley, do you dare to enter my 
doors’? you, who have stolen the affections of my 
pupil in the most dishonourable manner, and made 
her disobedient to the last wishes of her father! It 
is well that I have discovered your secret. Here,” 
she continued, holding the miniature and the paper 
to Mr. Dunbar, “ here, I have just found these con- 
cealed among Isabella’s treasures; and I have found 
out that this Mr. Hartley passed himself off as a 


teacher, and gave lessons to her when she was with 
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the Lewens. She loves him, I fear; for ever since 
she returned she would never hear a word in favour 
of marrying the man her father wished, Mr. Hollis- 
ton. But I am not to blame; I have done all I 
could; and I think I ought to have the ten thou- 
sand pounds.” 

« And so you shall, my dear madame,” said Mr. 
Dunbar, smiling. “My friend, Mr. Holliston, is 
under great obligations—allow me to introduce 
him—for your exertions. He may now be sure of 
the affections of Isabella, since two years’ absence, 
and your eloquence would not shake her fidelity. 
You will be rejoiced to know that Mr. Hartley 
and Mr. Holliston the I ar- 
ranged the plan of the meeting of the young peo- 
ple, for though I wished them to marry together, I 
did not think it could be brought about by reason- 
ing or education. The heart must, or ought to, 
make its own election; we may arrange circum- 
stances, make those acquainted whom we wish to 


are same person. 


have united; propinquity has great influence, but, 
after all, the free choice and real preference can 
only give a rational hope that the married life will 
be happy.” 
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SLEEP on, loved one, sleep on; 
Let slumber soft, with soothing influence, come 
And smooth thy brow, and with his magic power 
Bid happy dreams to thee. Thou art like some 
Fair spirit, in that land where ciouds ne’er lower, 
But all is bliss and peace; where joys on joys 
Like flowers are strewn around, profusion gay, 


Sleep on, thou’rt guarded well. 
If seraphs come not, loved one, to surround thee, 
And see that evil may not thee befal, 
Nor mother’s footsteps light are heard around thee, 
Nor mother’s kisses gently on thee fall, 
Thou hast a guard— nothing shall thee offend; 
Thou hast a guard—and he will well defend 


And song of transport every harp employs } His tender charge, nor suffer aught to allure 
To full eternity; and every lay His foot from thee. The tempting viands he sees— 
Tells pleasure not an episode in life, ; Thou sleep’st—he gazes—not with look demure, 
But life itself, and heaven with pleasure rife. » But with a wishful eye;—secure, at ease, 

Sleep on, loved one, sleep on. ; He might purloin, and none perceive the theft, 

} But faithful he is found—fair one, thou art not lefi— 

Sleep on, sleep sweetly now; Sleep on, thou’rt guarded well. 
And while the smile upon thy lip that plays 
Betrays the visions, beautiful and bright, Sleep on, young dreamer, sleep— 
That flit across thy mind, in fancy’s ways, For other guards thy gentle slumbers heed— 
As o’er the sun, clouds steeped in rosy light, Angels are watching o’er thy breathings light, 
Remember not that to this lower sphere And waiting till the spirit shall be freed 
Thy loveliness belongs; and as thou art From earth’s strong bands to soar in regions bright; 
Pure as an angel’s song, such anthems hear } They’ll guide thy steps through life’s long devious way, 
Above, as here can find no counterpart. » And when thy soul in pleasure’s haunts shall stray, 
Earth’s gayest flowers, their garden air perfuming, Their gentle influence shall lure it home 
Woifld shun compare with thee, in youth and beauty } To virtue’s pure domain, nor let it roam 

blooming. ° > Far from the presence of thy Saviour’s love 
Sleep on, sleep sweetly now. g Till He shall call thee to his realm above. 
Sleep, child, in safety sleep. 
22° 
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Never did ruined castle present a more pictu- 
resque appearance. ‘The sun was just setting, and 
threw a flood of crimson light on the gray disman- 
tled pile; bathing the mountains that rose above it 
in a sea of gold. I called to the courier to stop 
that I might enjoy for a few moments a scene the 
more beautiful from its contrast with the wild region 
I had passed through during the day. But its beauty 
was short-lived. The light was first withdrawn 
from the stream that murmured and flashed below 
the ruins; then the ruins themselves lost the splen- 
dour that had invested them, and gradually the sun- 
shine faded from the wood-crowned mountains, till 
they stood in dark relief against the sky, and to my 
eye the whole scene became as gloomy as it had be- 
fore been magnificent. 

“It is a fearful place,” observed my guide, “ and 
we would do well to reach our quarters with the 
least possible delay.” And he mentioned various 
superstitions current among the Bohemian pea- 
santry which only excited my curiosity. 

I expressed wonder that the stately pile had never 
been rebuilt. He shook his head, and said: “ ‘That 
will never be. There was an ill fate upon the 
place, and those who lived there. Its last possessor 
wes the most unfortunate of men.” 

«“ Who was he?” 

“The Baron von Fernberg.” 

With a little encouragement, my loquacious 
guide was persuaded to employ the hour that re- 
mained before we reached our quarters for the 
night, in relating the circumstances of the fall of 
that noble house. I shall endeavour to give the 
story in a more connected form than he did, avoid- 
ing his somewhat tedious repetitions and comments, 
and shall be as brief as possible. 

In a summer of the early part of the present cen- 
tury, two friends, young and full of the love of ad- 
venture, were travelling together through Bohemia. 
One of them was an Englishman named Wilton, 
who had been educated at a German university, 
where he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Heinrich Guisebert, a young man of highly respect- 


h. 


able family, and a native of Hamburg From 
acquaintances they soon became unchangeable 
friends, and when they left the university, and 
Wilton commenced his tour on the Continent, 
Heinrich was his chosen companion. They visited 
Paris together, and spent some weeks in that me- 
tropolis of gaiety; then resolved on a tour through 
Germany before entering the land of their youthful 
dreams—Italy. 
them to the several cities they visited; their con- 
nection with the present story is due to the fact 
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that they were one evening passing through a por- 
tion of the wildest mountain region of Bohemia, a 
region that suited well either with deeds of romance 
or the exploits of bandits; and that their poetical vi- 
sions were somewhat unpleasantly realized by their 
being suddenly set upon by four men, armed to 
the teeth, who dragged them from their horses, rifled 
their valises of everything valuable they contained, 
relieved the persons of the young cavaliers of sun- 
dry rings and other ornaments, with their purses, 
and departed, not without leaving a further token 
of their presence in the shape of a severe wound 
with a knife, on the person of poor Guisebert, who 
had been rash enough to resist the cruel invasion 
of his pockets. This was the most serious mis- 
chance of all; for the two friends had been suffi- 
ciently wise not to burden themselves with more 
money than was needful for their current expenses: 
and excepting a watch and a miniature set with 
diamonds, with which Wilton had been compelled 
to part, they had nothing about their persons of 
any value. The watch was his 
mother’s gift, and a family relic; the miniature 
was yet dearer to him; but he had no time now to 
regret their loss, for his wounded friend lay by the 
roadside, fainting from loss of blood; and it was 
long after dusk. Wilton bound up his wounded 
arm, and bathed his head in water from a brook 
that ran close by: when he was sufficiently revived 
to be able to ride, he brought back the horses, that 
were quietly browsing at a little distance, placed 
Heinrich on his own, which he led, and suffered 
the other to follow. was his anxiety to 
come in view of some house, or encounter some 
assistance he might 
crave, that he ventured to follow a road to the left, 
well beaten enough to afford some prospect of its 
leading soon toa human habitation. Nor was he 
They had not rode more than half 
an hour before a light was seen gleaming in the 
distance; and feeling that he had a right to claim 
hospitality, Wilton hastened his pace, and knocked 
at the door of a small house, half buried in trees. 
An old man answered the summons; but did not 
yield that ready sympathy to the tale of distress 
that might have been expected. 

“ Robbed, you say, and wounded? Then ye had 
best go on with all speed to the castle.” 

«« It is impossible for my friend to travel further. 
Help him into the house, and I beseech you, send 
for a surgeon instantly.” 

“There is none within ten miles. But my lord’s 
chaplain has great skill in surgery. I am sorry I 
cannot receive you; I am only a poor gardener; my 
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house is small, and my dame ill at this moment. 
But go on to thecastle. It is but a mile distant; 
you will be hospitably welcomed there.” 

“Is there not humanity enough here to assist a 
suffering stranger?” Wilton began to remonstrate; 
but he soon saw remonstrance was useless; the gar- 
dener was evidently determined to admit no 
unknown lodgers; and all he could obtain was a 
cup of wine for his friend, and the company of the 
churlish old man as guide to “the castle.” Guise- 
bert himself begged to go forward, and they pro- 
ceeded, the gardener excusing his discourtesy by 
laying the blame on the nervousness of his wife, 
who fancied all strangers robbers, and enlarging on 
the welcome they would have from the kind-hearted 
old Baron. He did not exaggerate the hospitality of 
the lord of the castle. The two friends were most 
kindly received; the chaplain’s services put in 
requisition, and the unlucky travellers provided 
with comfortable rooms, and suitable refreshments. 
The Baron himself expressed the most lively 
sympathy and indignation at the tale of their mishap 
with the robbers. The country had suffered much, 
he said, from robbers within a few weeks past; but 
they baffled discovery, and the police in that wild 
region was very inefficient. He begged the travel- 
lers to consider his castle as their home, and remain 
in it as long as they pleased to stay. Having given 
orders for attendance during the night upon the 
wounded man, he left them. 

The next day, as Guisebert found himself better, 
though sore from his wound, the two friends con- 
gratulated themselves on having found such agree- 
able quarters. Wilton reported to the invalid the 
conversations he had in the morning with Baron 
von Fernberg, who appeared to be a man of excel- 
lent sense, and well read also, though somewhat 
unversed in the politics of the day. 

“Do you not think him a noble looking man? 
Yet he seems as if he hadknown sorrow. The 
prevailing expression of his countenance is me- 
lancholy; and he indulges in frequent fits of ab- 
straction, even in the midst of the most cheerful 
discourse.” 

With regard to his domestic reiations, Wilton 
had learned that he was a widower, and that the 
present mistress of the mansion was his niece; also 
that he had one son, whom he expected hourly home 
from a journey. 

After dinner he was enabled to report something 
concerning the appearance of the niece. She was 
rather tall, slender even to fragility, pale, but beau- 
tiful in features, and extremely shy and retiring; in 
fact she scarcely noticed the young stranger pre- 
sented to her, nor joined in the conversation at 
dinner. 

Guisebert was deeply interested in this family 
before he was able to mingle in the circle; he was 
delighted on the fourth day when he could descend 
to the hall, his arm in a sling; and was presented 
in form to the Lady Sybil, the Baron’s niece. 

His pale face and invalid appearance seemed to 
interest her; she conversed more freely with him; 
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and he repaid the implied compliment by mentally 
pronouncing her the most beautiful woman he had 
In the evening the Baron’s son, Os- 
He seemed much 


ever beheld. 
mar, arrived, and joined them. 
surprised to find two strangers inmates of the cas- 
tle, and as the travellers thought, somewhat dis- 
pleased. Certainly he was very moody, and retired 
early after supper. Wilton laughingly told his 
friend he had no doubt Osmar was jealous of the 
favour he had evidently gained with the Lady Sy- 
bil. “ During the four days of our acquaintance,” 
continued he, “she has not addressed so many 
words to me, as to you this evening.” 

«“ How very beautiful she is!” murmured Hein- 
rich, musingly. 

«A little too pale for my taste, and too me- 
lancholy. I love sprightliness in a woman.” 

“Oh nothing can be lovelier than that pensive 
softness! When her large dark eyes are fixed on 
the ground, as they are nearly all the time, she re- 
minds me of those pictures of Andrea del Tarte, 
which I used to worship when a boy.” 

“ Take care, Heinrich, you do not end the ro- 
mance by falling in love with her. You might not 
come off so well in a duel with the young Baron 
as in your encounter with the robbers.” 

The next day Osmar appeared quite altered in 
his demeanour; he was cheerful and cordial; and 
devised various plans for the amusement of his 
father’s guests. The old Baron became day after 
day more attached to them. In his secluded life, 
the arrival of strangers who had moved in the busy 
world, and could give him the news of the day, 
was an interesting event. He enjoyed their 
accounts of their travels, and the anecdotes of their 
college days; and in return entertained them with 
reminiscences of his past life. He assured them 
their stay with him was a favour to himself, and 
entreated that it might be as long as possible. In 
short, it was evident they were most welcome 
guests; and even after Guisebert’s recovery had 
left them no excuse for prolonging their visit, they 
still lingered, diverting themselves with hunting, 
and rural amusements. 

“ Does it not seem to you,” said Guisebert one 
day, “that there is an unusual romance about this 
family?!’ The noble aspect of the Baron; his fre- 
quent abstraction; the sadness that sometimes over- 
shadows his countenance, expressive of hidden 
sorrow; the capricious manner of his son, now re- 
served and haughty, now reckless in his gaiety; the 
gentle melancholy of the Lady Sybil—her singu- 
lar beauty, her lonely situation in life.” 

«“ We often find in real life the wildest romance,” 
said Wilton. 

“ But do you know, George, I have pleased my- 
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self with tracing a resemblance between the per- 
sons here, and the characters in ‘The Robbers” 
Did it not strike you yesterday, when the old ser- 
vant came in, whom they called Daniel?” 

“Upon my word, you are fond of mysterious 
coincidences, It is a pity the Lady Sybil was not 
called Amelia!” 
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“ We want a ‘ Carl’ also, to make the romance 
perfect.” 

Here Osmar entered unexpectedly, and asked 
what they had been conversing about, so pleased 
they appeared. Wilton told him of their joke. 
“ Cannot you provide us with a Carl,” said he, 
“to eke out our drama?” 

The young man turned deadly pale; the next 
moment the blood rushed violently to his temples; 
he sprang upon Wilton in a transport of rage, 
seized him by the throat, and drew a dagger con- 
cealed in his vest. Guisebert caught his arm, and 
wrested the weapon from his hand before he could 
effect his murderous purpose, while Wilton could 
only gaze on him in bewildered astonishment. 

Osmar struggled in the grasp of his opponent, 
then burst from him with a violent effort, and 
rushed from the room. The friends were lost in 
conjectures as to the cause of this strange beha- 
viour. What had there been in their light jest to 
rouse such passions’ He must be struck with 
sudden insanity. He might do some harm to him- 
self; it was their duty to inform his father of the 
occurrence. With this purpose they went in 
search of the Baron. The attendants informed 
them he had gone out hunting. The chaplain 
also was absent on some errand. As they wan- 
dered over the grounds, uncertain what course to 
pursue with regard to the young man, who they 
were convinced was suffering from alienation of 
mind, their attention was arrested by the sound of 
voices in an arbour near which they were passing. 
One was that of a female, who was sobbing vio- 
lently. ‘The other they recognised as the voice of 
Osmar; it was low and earnest, like one pleading 
in agony. Though they could not distinguish the 
words, Wilton felt unwilling to remain within 
hearing, while, at the same time, he apprehended 
that something was going on which might call for 
interference on his part. Guisebert urged him to 
go into the arbour; Sybil was there and in distress, 
perhaps in the power of a madman! While they 
hesitated, she came forth, passed them without 
notice, and walked rapidly towards the castle. 
Heinrich and Wilton now entered the arbour. 
Osmar was seated, his head bowed upon his hands, 
his whole frame shaken with emotion; apparently 
weeping, such tears ss manhood never sheds, save 
when extorted by anguish intolerable. Amazed 
and sympathizing, the friends approached and en- 
deavoured to soothe him. When the burst of grief 
was over, his agitation subsided; he thanked them 
for the kindness they showed, apologized for his 
rude assault upon Wilton, and promised to explain 
all, as soon as he was calm enough to do so. He 
then left them, and an hour afterwards sought ad- 
mission into their apartment. 

“T have no excuse to offer,” said he; and his 
manner was stern and haughty, like that of one 
who felt compelled reluctantly to unveil a grief he 
fain would hide. “I have no excuse to offer for 
my recent outbreak of passion, and must tell you 
all the truth. You told me a Carl was wanting, to 
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complete the resemblance of our family to the cha- 
racters in the drama you referred to. You are pro- 
bably not aware, indeed you cannot be, that my 
father has been twice married; that I have an elder 
brother Carl. Were you so? Tell me, before | 
proceed.” 

Both assured him they had no idea that such 
was the fact. They supposed him the Baron’s 
only son. 

“Then I have done you justice,” 
acquitting you of the cruelty of 


” continued 


Osmar, “in 
having wantonly alluded to the misfortunes of my 
family. It is well. Now you shall know all. 
My father was wedded, in early youth, to a young 
and beautiful maiden, of obscure birth, who mar- 
ried him at the command of her parents, as he af- 
terwards supposed, without love. From the time 
when this suspicion took possession of him, he 
treated her ill. He, who might have won her alf- 
fections by kindness, tormented her by his jealousy, 
taunted her with her low birth, and arrayed against 
himself all the pride of her woman’s nature. She 
regarded him at last with aversion; a total estrange- 
ment took place between them, and the sad history 
of their wedded life was terminated, a few years 
after marriage, by her elopement with a Swiss ofli- 
cer. She died, it is said, not long afterwards. 
Carl was her only son. My father sent him to 
school as soon as he was old enough; but, though 
he was educated as the heir to his name and 
estates, he never regarded him with affection. 
Many years past, and my father was again wedded 
to a fair and high born lady, who loved him faith- 
fully, and in kindness to whom he endeavoured to 
atone for the misery he had inflicted on his former 
I was the sole offspring of this marriage; 
It was to me he 


wife. 
and the favourite of my father. 
betrothed his niece, the Lady Sybil, when he 
brought her to live with us on the death of her 
parents. I loved her, and cared not that the estates 
and title were to be my brother’s. But he loved 
her also. My father perceived this, and, procuring 
for Carl a commission in the army, bade him de- 
part, and never return till he had won renown by 
his noble deeds. My brother went without a fare- 
well to either of us, displeased, and suspicious of 
me, though in truth I envied him not his birth- 
right. It is now a year since the tidings came that 
he had deserted from the army. Rumour said he 
had joined a band of robbers infesting the northern 
part of Germany. Certain it was, he had abandoned 
his home and kindred, for we heard nothing from 
him. My father said, bitterly, that Carl proved 
the baseness of his mother’s stock; and that was 
the only word of reproach upon his first wife’s 
memory I ever heard him utter. Carl is now like 
one dead to us. His name is never mentioned 
here. Many hoped he would perish in his vicious 
career; for my~part I would rather he should te- 
turn, if possible, with an unstained name, and take 
possession of his rights.” 

He paused a few moments, then continued, with 
more emotion than before. “ We might have been 
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happy, notwithstanding the deep disgrace brought 
on our name by the crimes of my elder brother, but 
we had many misfortunes. My mother’s death 
seemed the signal for them. My father’s affairs 
fell into embarrassment; part of his fortune was 
lost in mercantile investments, that proved unfor- 
tunate. I have been forced to absent myself much 
from home. But the greatest anguish of my life 
is, that Sybil refuses to fulfil her contract with me. 
She insists it was her father’s will that she should 
marry the eldest branch of the house of Fernberg; 
and while Carl lives, though exiled and disgraced, 
she will not listen to me. I have now told you 
all. We are a miserable family. You need not 
wonder now that my father craves your society as 
some relief from the sorrow that haunts him. I 
trust I have now satisfied you that I meant no ill 
to you, Mr. Wilton. I thank you for your sym- 
pathy; but I need it not. The only favour I- ask 
is that my father may not know I have communi- 
cated these matters to you.”” Having finished what 
he had to say, the young man left the room, with- 
out noticing the effect of his story, leaving the two 
guests penetrated with sorrow for the suffering of 
those who had treated them with so much cour- 
tesy. 

After this disclosure the castle lost its charm to 
the friends, at least to one of them; for Guisebert 
was too much interested in the fair Sybil to think 
of their departure without pain. He objected not, 
however, to his ‘friend’s arrangement that they 
should set off in a few days to pursue their 
journey. How soon would the painful story they 
had heard be remembered only as a dream. 

In the absence of Wilton, a day or two after, on 
a hunting excursion with the Baron, he amused 
himself by examining a range of pictures in the 
gallery, and weaving, in imagination, some ro- 
mantic tale to connect with each. ‘There was one 
female face that particularly engaged his attention. 
It bore a strong resemblance to the Lady Sybil; 
there were the same large soft eyes, shaded by long 
black lashes; the same delicaie outline of feature; 
the same clear paleness; the same pensive expres- 
sion about the exquisitely chiselled mouth. But 
the forehead was loftier, and the face had an air 
of pride foreign to Sybil’s countenance. While 
Guisebert was looking at it he was startled by a 
gentle sigh close by him, and turning, saw the 
Lady Sybil herself. She looked more beautiful 
than he had ever seen her; her cheeks, usually so 
colourless and cold, were tinted with a light rose 
hue; her lips were slightly compressed, and it ap- 
peared evident she had suffered from recent agita- 
tion. The sound of her voice was like plaintive 
music to Heinrich’s ear. “ Why,” said she, “are 
we interested in pictures when the realities of life 
are so sternly significant?” 

The young man hardly knew what to answer. 
She had never thus spoken before. At last he said, 
hesitatingly, “I was attracted to this by reason of 
its resemblance to yourself. Is it the portrait of a 
relative of yours?” 
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“My mother’s,” she answered. 

“[ should have guessed it. The likeness is 
strong. I have often wondered if it were not so. 
I was interested from the first glance at those fea- 
tures.” 

“Then you are interested in me?” she asked 
earnestly, fixing on him her dark eyes. 

“ What a singular question!” thought Guise- 
bert; but he only replied, with a look that con- 
firmed his words, “Can you doubt it, dear lady?” 

“ You have heard,” she continued, “the story of 
our misfortunes. Osmar told it you the other day. 
Yet you do not despise the relatives of a bandit?” 

Her eyes flashed as she spoke, and Heinrich 
thought her displeased. He took, and respectfully 
kissed her fair hand, and murmured something of 
his obligations to her father, and the profound re- 
spect and admiration with which she had inspired 
him, gently reproaching her for seeming to question 
his regard. 

She was silent a few moments; at length she 
resumed, “ You are to leave us soon?” 

“Tuesday is the day fixed for our departure. 
Believe me it is with pain x 

«Take me with you!” exclaimed Sybil, suddenly 
interrupting him, her face crimsoning to the tem- 
ples, her hands clasped eagerly. “ Will you not? 
oh! say, will you not?” 

“ Dearest lady! sweet Sybil!” cried the young 
man, in a transport of joy, again seizing her hand. 
“Is it possible? Will you go with me? will you 
be mine? I love you; will you make me the hap- 
piest of men?” He kneeled at her feet as he 
spoke; she recoiled from his circling arm. 

«“ Do not misunderstand me, sir,” she answered. 
“T will go with you, if you will take me from this 
It is for this purpose I have sought you, to 
claim your protection. And I wish—yes, I wish, 
my uncle and cousin to believe I have fled to share 
your fortunes, while I wander in search of him to 
I am the wife of 





place. 


whom my vows are plighted. 
Carl the Robber!” 

Guisebert was mute with surprise and disap- 
pointment. Sybil continued, “I will say all now, 
because I may not have another opportunity. This 
ring,” and she laid her finger on one of plain gold, 
“was placed on my finger before the priest, by 
Carl, the very hour he left his home after the last 
visit, so displeasing to his father. He fled to banish- 
ment, and hardship, and crime; I remained to 
wretchedness. You know not, sir, the dreadful 
persecution I have daily, almost hourly to endure. 
My uncle is bent on marrying me to Osmar. In 
this purpose he is unyielding as fate. I dare not 
reveal the secret of my marriage: it would be fol- 
lowed by my imprisonment in a cloister; and I 
should never meet my Carl again. It is in your 
power, sir, to save me; to restore me to my hus- 
band. You have promised to assist me; I depend 
on your promise. No more now; I hear them 
coming. You shall hear from me when the hour 
of your departure arrives.” She glided from the 
apartment as softly. as she had entered, just before 
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Wilton and the Baron appeared at the opposite 
door. 

So much absorbed was Guisebert with what he 
had just heard, that he could scarce reply to the 
Baron, but hurried his friend into the park, to com- 
municate all to him, and consult what was to be 
done. To betray the poor girl’s secret to her 
uncle was not to be thought of; but could they re- 
pay his hospitality by carrying off his niece? 
While they conversed thus earnestly, they drew 
near the wood that bounded the park: it was a 
close copse; but, notwithstanding that, and the 
increasing darkness of evening, they could distin- 
guish two figures moving within. Presently they 
parted; one of them came into the park, and they 
recognised Daniel, the Baron’s servant. He had a 
letter in his hand, and started so much on seeing 
them, that their suspicions were awakened. 

«“ You have a letter there, my good Daniel; does 
your post come in at the foot of the park?” asked 
Wilton, sportively. 

“It is nothing; only a note of compliment from 
a neighbour to the Baron,” answered the man. 

As he disappeared with the letter, Wilton said, 
«“T am glad, Heinrich, we are going so soon; there 
is too much mystery about this castle for me; I 
like not this carrying secret letters, and petitions 
of distressed ladies. Half a dozen centuries ago, 
there might have been agreeable romance in such 
things; but you and I are no knights of chivalry, 
but two matter of fact students, travelling for plea- 
sure and information.” 

« My life upon it, the letter was for Lady Sybii,” 
observed Guisebert. 

“It is probable. But we must not think of car- 
rying her off. Now that your passion for her is 
cured by her timely disclosure, we must by all 
means eclat and inconvenience that 
would attend a compliance with her request. 
Then think of the ingratitude to the worthy Baron. 
What a base return for his kindness! My advice 
is, that we hasten our departure by a day, on the 
plea of business just remembered. I will take it 
upon myself to make excuse to our noble host.” 

Guisebert agreed to this proposition, and Wilton 
communicated their resolution to the Baron. As 
he anticipated, it met with hospitable opposition. 
Why could they not remain with him, at least 
spare him a few days more? He was happy in 
theit society; their departure would leave a void 
that could not soon be filled. But Wilton was 
firm; and the last evening of their stay arrived. 
The Lady Sybil had been kept in her own room 
by illness since the day of her conversation with 
Guisebert. The Baron and Osmar were present 
at supper, after which the discourse turned upon 
the incidents of their first meeting, and each ex- 
pressed hopes that the changing fortune of this 
world might bring them together again. While 
they were thus occupied, as it grew late, the Baron 
called for wine, and after the servants had retired, 
Wilton endeavoured to give a livelier turn to the 
conversation, advising the Baron to visit the gay 
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world again, and saying how much pleasure it 
would give him to meet him and his son in Paris, 
Suddenly the door opened, and a female figure 
appeared, dressed in white. They did not all at 
once recognise the Lady Sybil. She had a small 
band of jewels on her forehead; her dress was or- 
namented with jewels; she wore a white veil in 
her hair, and looked, though pale, so exquisitely 
beautiful, that even Wilton was charmed into vio- 
lent admiration. Crossing the room, with a smile 
on her lips, she stood before her uncle, but without 
uttering a word. 

«“ Why Sybil, my child, this is indeed a surprise! 
You come to bid our friends farewell! But what 
means this fine attire? You look, in truth, like a 
bride.” 

« Will you not bless me, uncle!” said she, kneel- 
ing down before him, and bowing her fair head to 
receive his benediction. 

A thought suddenly darted into the Baron's 
mind. Ceuld it be possible she was at length de- 
termined to accede to his wishes, and marry his 
son! He did not utter this, however, but only said, 
“‘ Heaven bless thee, my fair child!” and pressed 
his lips to her marble white fore’ -ad. 

She rose without speaking, and, smiling her 
adieu to the others, withdrew from the hall. No 
one ventured a remark on what had passed; each 
was occupied with his own thoughts, and placed 
on her singular action his own interpretation. The 
Baron alone seemed to think it boded well for his 
hopes. 

Next morning early the castle was in confusion. 
The Lady Sybil was gone. Not a trace of her 
could be found, except a note left on her table, 
without superscription, containing only these 
words, “ The bride hastens to the bridegroom.” 

The castle gate was found locked, and all the 
doors secure. Her window was too high to leap 
from, and if it had not been, how could she pass 
the gate? It was a mystery that none could solve; 
but one thing was certain; she was gone, and no 
trace of her could be found in the neighbourhood. 

The Baron was in despair; he really loved his 
niece, and it had been from her birth the darling 
wish of his heart to see her united to his son. ‘The 
chaplain said he had long feared for the intellects 
of the poor young lady; he apprehended that she 
had, in a moment of insanity, committed suicide. 
The river was dragged, but nothing found; and no 
one joined with the chaplain in his fears. As for 
Osmar, he was nearly distracted with anguish. He 
scoured the country night and day in search of his 
lost cousin. The two friends assisted him to the 
best of their ability; they had not the heart to leave 
their wretched host in the first agony of his be- 
reavement. But all proved vain; and when day 
after day elapsed, and nothing was heard of the 
fugitive, hope was resigned, and gave place to 
gloomy certainty that they should never more be- 
hold her. 

Wilton and Guisebert could give no further aid 
nor consolation, and they accordingly took a sad 
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farewell of their kind host, and the heart-stricken 
Osmar. Deeply as they sympathized with the suf- 
fering they had witnessed, they were not reluctant 
to leave an abode over which a fate seemed to hang; 
and never afterwards referred to the circumstances 
of their introduction and visit to the Castle von 
Fernberg, without a feeling of self-gratulation, 
amidst painful remembrances, that they had 
escaped without being involved in the misfortunes 
of its owner. 

Their tour on the Continent finished, the friends 
separated, and for years met not again. But they 
kept up an uninterrupted correspondence. The 
following is an extract of a letter from Guise- 
bert, when on a visit at Naples, to his friend Wil- 
ton, then residing in England. 

“ Yesterday I was at the convent San Luca. In 
the procession some days before I recognised one 
of the monks, it was the chaplain of the Castle von 
Fernberg. You start at the name; can you won- 
der that I did on seeing him so unexpectedly? I 
resolved on an interview; that was not easy to be 
had, for the brethren have much to engage them. 
He did not, however, refuse me an hour of his 
time; and knew me at once, notwithstanding that 
time and travel must have wrought many changes 
in me since the day when, an enthusiastic youth, 
I claimed the hospitality of his master’s castle. 
Ah! George! you were right when you said an 
evil destiny watched over that house. It has 
closed upon them! But let me tell you what I 
have heard with such deep and awful interest. 

“The castle is a heap of ruins! The noble 
house of Fernberg is nearly extinct. Its last repre- 
sentative is a wanderer in foreign lands—a prey to 
ever-galling remorse—and doubtless doomed to an 
early grave! Seldom have my feelings been so 
harrowed as in listening to the recital. But I will 
give it briefly to you, as I heard it from the lips of 
the reverend narrator. 

“'T'wo years after we left the castle, the robbers 
who at that time infested that region, returned to 
it, and it was generally supposed established their 
hiding place in the recesses of the mountains. Os- 
mar was active in seeking them, but had no suc- 
cess. One night the Baron, being awakened by 
fancying he heard a noise in the room beneath 
him, rose and dressing himself silently, went down 
into the hall. All was dark and still: he returned 
to his apartment, but unable to rest, quitted it once 
more, and as he descended the staircase, saw dis- 
tinctly a light gleaming through the keyhole of the 
room where he had before heard the noise. It was 
astrong room, of which he and his confidential 
servant alone kept the key, and contained his 
armour and weapons, with some valuable pa- 
pers. Surprised that any person should be there, 
he cautiously awakened Osmar and several of the 
servants, and they laid wait at the door. Ina few 
moments it was softly unlocked, and Daniel came 


forth. He was seized, and in the agony of his 
terror, confessed everything. He had been se- 
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cretly in the service of his young master Carl; was 
privy to his desertion from the army, and his ex- 
ploits at the head of his band. Carl was in 
command of the robbers then lurking among the 
mountains. Daniel had aided Sybil in her flight; 
had conveyed to her the letter summoning her to 
join her husband; had unlocked the doors for her, 
and conducted her beyond the gates. And he was 
the Baron’s own servant, and had assisted most 
warmly in the search! They demanded of him 
the secret of Carl’s retreat; he besought them not 
to compel him to betray his master; and the Baron, 
agitated by contending feelings promised to release 
him, provided he would restore Sybil to them. 
This he engaged to do; and choosing a time when he 
knew the outlaws were to be abroad on one of their 
expeditions, conducted the Baron’s servants, headed 
by Osmar, to the cave where Sybil passed the hours 
of her lord’s absence. Her capture was the signal 
for his release; he hastened to give warning to the 
robber chief, and save his own life by flight. 

“Wilton! imagine the meeting between the 
uncle and niece! She was allowed the liberty of 
the castle, but not permitted to leave it. The 
police were informed of the retreat of the robbers; 
they would be speedily compelled to leave the 
country, and the Baron relieved from the anguish 
of knowing his outcast son so near him, while 
Sybil, repentant, might console his old age. But 
it fell out exactly as might have been expected. 
The second night after Sybil’s capture, the robbers 
assaulted the castle. They were successful in ef- 
fecting an entrance; their numbers overpowered 
resistance; but they were forbidden strictly to 
touch aught of plunder. The chief came but for 
his bride! It needs another pen than mine, 
George, to describe the catastrophe! The robber 
chief, hastening away with Sybil, encountered the 
Baron in the great hall; the Baron drew his sword 
and rushed upon him, not knowing, in the confu- 
sion, who was his adversary. Sybil, with a piercing 
shriek, and crying, ‘It is Carl! my husband!’ threw 
herself between them. The Baron staggered back- 
ward as he recognised his son. Osmar rushed into 
the hall at that moment, and, seeing his father in 
danger, fired upon his enemy. The ball pierced 
the heart of the robber chief; he fell; Sybil sank 
insensible beside him! Oh! Wilton! is not this a 
tragedy of horrors? 

“The Baron did not long survive this dreadful 
scene. The chaplain remained with him till his 
death, then came to Naples. Sybil has never re- 
covered her reason. She is now living in a con- 
vent in Germany. The chaplain visited her before 
his departure. Her madness is gentle; a quiet 
melancholy; none of the awful remembrances of 
her husband’s death remain with her. But she is 
ripening for the grave; her health fails day by day. 
Let us hope, George, that she may die without 
feeling again the terrible shock she has undergone! 

“Osmar entered the army after his father’s 
death. He never claimed any portion of the pos- 
sessions that were his by right. The estates will 
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probably be sold, as the Baron’s affairs had long 
been in an embarrassed condition. I have seen 
young Fernberg’s name mentioned with distinc- 
tion in some foreign papers. Osmar may achieve 
military renown; but the fearful thought that his 
hand put an end, thougt. ignorantly, to a brother’s 
life, can never cease to haunt him. How much he 
is to be pitied! Have the fables of ancient tragedy 
aught to rival such misfortunes as his?” 

My guide added many stories of the superstition 
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—THE WINDS. 


of the peasantry in the neighbourhood. It is not 
necessary to repeat them; but I did not wonder 
$ that the ignorant should frame legends of the mar- 
 vellous in such a locality. I could not help par- 
taking their awe in some degree. What a lesson 
$ upon the instability of human things might be 
} read in this tale of the downfall of a noble house! 
; What a lesson upon the terrible nature of crime, 
which thus involved so many innocent victims in 
: destruction! 


—_——> +40 ———_ 


MAN’S 


Do we look for the glow of a sunset sky 

To crimson the west when the moon is high? 

Do we look for a leaf that is thrown on the river 
To sleep in one spot on its bosom for ever? 


As well hope for these as for man’s plighted vow 

To cherish unfaded its first early glow; 

Or the rapture of triumph which swells to his eye 

If he wins thee—to live there when years have gone by. 


The radiance of beauty, the smile on her cheek ; 
The light of her eye, or the word she may speak, 
Will call to his lip full as witching a smile— 

But it mocks while it flatters, and lures to beguile. 


LOVE. 


Does he bend o’er thine ear in a voice soft and low, 
And gentle as murmuring rivulets flow? 

Oh, let not thy hope keep the promise he gave, 

For ’twas light as the foam on the billowy wave. 


The gossamer web floating wide in the sun, 

In each beautiful wave puts a new colour on, 
Till the breeze it has wearied with dallying play 
In a breath blows the light, airy fabric away. 


And tis thus with the dream of man’s love—it will trace 
Every semblance of virtue, devotion and grace; 
Till caprice with her magic wand shatters the chain, 


And leaves him all ready for bondage again. R. 
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THE WINDS. 


BY 8S. SWAIN, JR. 


An! this is pleasant thus to have ye come 
And visit my warm brow, veiled in the dust 
Of daily care!—But why that deep complaint 
Ye make around my home? It ill accords 
With this gay sunshine and yon laughing blue 
That wake no thought of woe. 
Ye viewless band 

Of light-winged messengers, ye are the breath 
Of this all-beauteous world I walk with hope. 
Ye give a freer pulse to ull things round. 
Beneath the workings of your fitful power 
Yon meadow rolleth, a green lake of flowers; 
And yon proud forest waves its gallant tops 
AS with a newer life; and even these birds, 
That light my hours with many a happy song, 
Move on a swifter wing. 

But whence are ye? 
I know from your soft temper ye have not 
Folded your pinions on the eternal hills 
Of icy grandeur, mellowing in the hues 
Of polar twilight Ye have dallied with 
The rainbow glories of the prairie flowers, 
Or on a lonelier wing roved o’er the wave 
Whose torrid isles their odorous welcome spoke, 
And smiled with cooler joy. Why are ye not 
Always as mild as now—al ways as soft 
As the first breath of love that quivers o’er 
The spirit’s morning harp? Why do ye tear 
In your wild frolics fair Creation’s face? 
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oot mighty forests up, and break the trunk 
Of ripened centuries? In your heedless wrath, 
Why do ye lash to anger Ocean’s breast, 
Until wreck’d commerce strews his groaning shores, 
And his dark solitudes of brine are lit 
With human grace and bloom? 

Oh! now while ye 
Are in this gentle mood, go play awhile 
Around the couch of pain. Breathe o’er the brow 
Of feverish suffering your balmy breath, 
That whispers of the charms of outward things 
Long curtained fron. the eye. *Tis even sweet 
To dream of Nature. Even the thought of her 
Is cooling calmness to the weary heart. 
Poor wasting Sickness joys to roam in sleep 
O’er the green beauty of familiar fields, 
And oft frequented groves, and hear their lyres 
That tune the hymn of praise. 

Glide on, ye winds! 
I know your steps are right. Your path is drawn 
By the bright finger of the Holy One, 
And that blest way ye keep. Each change ye make 
Is ordered by His care for man below. 
And yet, O God! hath man less faithful truth 
Than Thy obedient winds! He day by day 
Marks the glad journey of material things 
In the bright channel of Thy loving will, 
But will not follow there! 

Bristol, Pa., 1842. 
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NG HOUSE. 


BY DR. R. MONTGOMERY BIRD. 


I kNow not what extraordinary conjunction of 
the stars took place on the first Friday of June, 
183-, nor how my own planet in particular, came 
to perform so many antics, in or out of its proper 
sphere. Before that day, I had never had an adven- 
ture in my life; the current of my existence had 
flowed as evenly and quietly as the stream of a mill 
pond; and no wit or skill of author-craft could have 
spun out my biography beyond the compass of a 
single paragraph. I was born, and [ lived for 
twenty-five years—that is all: I lived in a village, 
too, and my name was (as it still is,) James J. 
Smith. There was nothing further in my history 
worthy of being mentioned; except that, at twenty- 
five years old, finding myself unencumbered by any 
near relatives, and possessed of a moderate estate, 
sufficient for all my reasonable wants, (and I had 
no unreasonable ones,) I began to weary of my 
rather dull and lonely existence, and cast about for 
means of relief. I was balancing between two 
great projects, one of travel, the other of matrimony; 
(both, indeed, in a very general way, for | was not 
in love with anybody, or any particular place;) 
when a letter from my old college-mate and corre- 
spondent, Harry Brown of Virginia, determined me 
in favour of the former. He was just forming a 
family party for a trip to Niagara; which party he 
invited me to join at Philadelphia, where he expect- 
ed to arrive at an early day; and he promised to 
bring along with him a very charming unmarried 
cousin of his, who might perhaps, he said, assist 
me in trying the other project, as soon as I got 
tired of travelling, provided only that I had the spi- 
rit (and it required great spirit) to woo and win 
her: all of which I regarded as a friendly pleasantry 
on the part of my old chum. 

I went accordingly to Philadelphia; and at Har- 
ty’s suggestion, took lodgings at a fashionable 
boarding-house, at which he intended stopping, and 
where I designed awaiting him. 

It was on Friday, in the afternoon, that I arrived; 
and having established myself in a comfortable 
chamber, I sallied out to see somewhat of the city, 
and inquire at the post-office for letters from my 
friend. I received two letters, one from Harry, of 
a somewhat mysterious quality; the other from a 
stranger, and of a character still more inexplica- 
ble; both of them written from Baltimore. Harry 
informed me that he was on the way with his par- 
ty, and hoped to be in Philadelphia the following 
day; and he added (and this was the mysterious 
part of his letter,) that his aforesaid handsome cou- 
sin was about to be snatched away from me by 
a particular fatality; yet he did not despair, he said, 


of my yet winning her, provided he should imme- 
diately find me, upon reaching Philadelphia, and 
find me with mettle sufficient to undertake a most 
formidable, but splendid adventure. “Confound 
his handsome cousin!” said I, “whom I never 
heard of before, except in his last letter; and con- 
found his splendid adventures!” And with that, 
with the greatest equanimity, I banished the me- 
mory of both, to examine and wonder over the 
second letter from my unknown correspondent. It 
was as follows:— 


My dear boy:—Shall be in Philadelphia Friday 
evening, with E., to sign, seal, kiss and squabble, 
according to compact: place afore-mentioned. Shall 
expect you—rings, posies, blushes and hysterics. 
Always promised your dad I would, and I wil. 

Yours resolutely, 
T. B. 

This letter was formally directed to James J. 
Smith, Esq. Poste restante, Philad’a; was mani- 
festly written in an old man’s hand; and as far as 
I could gather any sense from its odd and broken 
expressions, alluded to a marriage which was in 
progress, doubtless, between E. (who was she’) on 
the one part, and Mr. James J. Smith on the other. 
But who was Mr. James J. Smith? Not myself, 
certainly; who had never dreamed of marriage, ex- 
cept as a future contingency, and had never made 
serious love or proposals to any human being. No; 
it was apparent—and this was confirmed by the 
allusion to the “ aforementioned place,” well known 
of course to the person written to, but not to me, 
—that there was some other James J. Smith, be- 
sides myself, in the world, and in Philadelphia, for 
whom this letter was designed, and to whom, it 
was manifest from the terms of it, its loss might 
prove extremely inconvenient. 

Under these circumstances, I perceived I had 
nothing to do but to return it to the post-office, that 
it might reach my namesake, and I was retracing 
my steps for that purpose, when I was interrupted 
by a gentleman, or a person dressed like a gentle- 
man, but I thought there was something unpleasing 
and sinister in his looks, who stepped up to me, 
and with a low bow and a grinning smile, told me 
“he believed he had the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
James J, Smith?” 

«“ That is certainly my name,” said I. « But”— 

“ You haven’t the honour of my acquaintance!” 
interrupted the gentleman. “Exactly so: but I 
have the pleasure of producing my note of introduc- 
tion.” 

And with that, the fellow, clapping one hand on 
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my shoulder, in a very impudent, familiar way, 
displayed under my nose, not a note of introduction, 
but a note of hand, for some seventeen or eighteen 
hundred dollars, drawn in favour of a Simon some- 
body, I forget who, and signed, plainly and strongly 
enough, James J. Smith. 

“ All this, my friend,” said I, removing his hand 
from my shoulder, “is, doubtless, good and fair 
enough. The difficulty is, that it concerns some 
other James J. Smith, and not me: for I never 
wrote that note; nor, indeed, any other. You have 
made a mistake.” 

“ Very facetious, sir,” said the person. “ I should 
inform you, sir, that poor Simon being in difficulty, 
was under the necessity of parting with that little 
note to me, sir; and I paid him a very fair price 
for it, sir, because it was a debt of honour; and a 
debt of honour, sir,” here the rascal looked as if 
he meant to impress me with an awful sense of his 
courage and determination, “a debt of honour, sir, 
I never find any difficulty in collecting.” 

“The deuce take you and your debt of honour,” 
said I, waxing impatient. “TI tell you, sir’—But 
my gentleman interrupted me again. 

“ No occasion to swear, my dear fellow. I don’t 
intend to trouble you just now. I know what 
brings you to town here: I know Old Rusty is 
coming, if he has not come already, and the rich 
young lady with him. The letter, sir, that you just 
received, sir.” Here the fellow burst into a laugh 
at the look of amazement I put on, at finding him 
so familiar with the mysterious epistle; and added, 
somewhat contemptuously, “I did not think Mr. 
James J. Smith such a spooney, as to give the 
public the benefit of reading his letters over his 
shoulders in the street! In short, sir, as I said, 
I don’t intend to trouble you just now, nor to be 
gammoned hereafter. I shall wait, sir, till the 
happy hour is over; and then, sir, humbly claim to 
renew acquaintance, without renewing the note, 
sir! till when, your obedient servant to command, 
sir.” 

With that, my gentleman bowed and stalked 
off, stroking his whiskers with an air of unutter- 
able magnificence which I have never seen equalled 
by any but blacklegs. 

This little incident, besides moving somewhat of 
my choler, quite changed my resolution of restor- 
ing the letter to the post-oflice and thereby to my 
namesake. It seemed now apparent that my alter 
ego was some rascally adventurer, the fellow, as 
well as prey, of him who bore his note of hand; and 
it appeared, therefore, impossible that such a fellow 
could pretend, in any honest way, to the hand of 
the “rich young lady,” referred to by the note- 
holder, and doubtless, the fair E. of the letter. I 
felt that [ should punish, if not defeat the schemes 
of a rogue, and perhaps protect a deserving girl and 
a deceived parent, by keeping Mr. T. B.’s letter in 
my pocket, and into my pocket, accordingly, I 
thrust it. At all events, the interception of the let- 
ter would create delay; and delay might effect the 
desired purpose. 
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I spent the remainder of the afternoon rambling 
about the city, viewing it, and, as I thought till the 
last moment, without further adventure. But just 
as I was hunting my way back to my boarding- 
house to tea, I was stopped by a sharp but rather 
timid-looking young fellow, a tailor’s clerk, who 
begged my pardon, believed I was Mr. James J. 
Smith, reminded me that I owed a very long bill 
to his employers, Messrs. Snip and Shears, hinted 
that they had written to me two or three times on 
the subject, observed that times were hard, and 
concluded by insinuating the pleesure I would 
confer upon those gentlemen if I would be so good 
as to walk with Aim, forthwith, down to their shop, 
which was only seven or eight squares off. 

I replied to all this, that he had mistaken his 
man, that I owed Messrs. Snip and Shears nothing; 
and upon his presuming to express some incredu- 
lity at the denial, I threatened to break his bones; 
upon which he became alarmed and retreated. But 
I observed him following me at a distance, and 
dogging me all the way to my boarding-house. 

After tea, having no acquaintances in the city, 
I went to one of the theatres to pass the evening, 
and passed it, in the main, very pleasantly. I was, 
indeed, at one time annoyed by the conduct of two 
or three well dressed, but noisy young fellows in 
the next box, who, from their discourse, I soon set 
down as gamblers and determined roués. 
them, who had red hair, I observed was very gen- 
teel in his appearance, but he was an abandoned 
desperado in his conversation: and from some re- 
marks which he and his companions let fall, I was 
struck with a sudden suspicion that he was no less a 
personage than my worthy namesake, Mr. James 
J. Smith himself. Thus, in the midst of their 
laughing and whispering, I overheard the expres- 
sions, “Old Rusty,” “the girl,” “rich and con- 
foundedly handsome,” “hard-headed old hunks,” 
&c.; and Mr. Redhead himself swore with an oath, 
« if the blood-suckers would give him but two days, 
he would hold up his head again with the best of 
them.” I tried in vain to catch the young fellow’s 
name; and soon after he had uttered the words re- 
lated, another young man came into the box, and 
told him, “there were hawks on the wing;”’ upon 
which he looked alarmed, his companions laughed, 
and they all immediately left the theatre. 

I could then attend to the performance without 
interruption; and I had been for some time absorbed 
in the interest of the scene, when I was suddenly 
aroused by a voice whispering in my ear, “I say, 
Mr. James J. Smith, if you please, this is no place 
for a gentleman of your inches. There are 
buzzards abroad, who'll stop all marrying and 
giving in marriage. And if you mean to give up 
that chance, hang me, my fine fellow, if I shan’t 
be the first to arrest you!” 

I looked around, and was enraged to perceive 
the note-holder, who gave me a significant nod, 
and immediately walked away. “How pro- 
voking,” thought I, “to have all these vagabonds 
take me for that rascal, my namesake. Yet there 
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ADVENTURES 


is something, after all, in his counsel. It would 
not be agreeable to be arrested, even by mistake; 
since there is no one in the city to whom I can 
appeal for character and identity. ‘To-morrow 
Brown will be here, and then I shall be safe 
enough.” 

These thoughts determined me to leave the 
But I had scarcely got the 
distance of a square before I had the misfortune to 
be tapped on the shoulder by an officer, who told 
me he had a writ for me on the suit of Messrs. 
Snip and Shears; and requested me to favour him 
with my company to the nearest magistrate’s. At 
the same time I perceived the tailor’s clerk, who 
had evidently kept me in view, and pointed me 
out to the officer. It was in vain for me to pro- 
test I was not the man intended; Mr. Clerk said 
“the gentleman was very good at that story.” 
What, I asked myself, if it should happen not to 
suit the convenience of Messrs. Snip and Shears to 
attend at the magistrate’s’? I felt very well assured 
I should be liberated as soon as they saw me; but 
they might have delegated the whole business to 
the clerk, who would not hesitate to swear I was 
James J. Smith, because I had admitted I was; 
and then bail would be demanded, and, for want 
of it, I must be immediately packed off to prison. 

The thought of this degradation filled me with 
sudden fury; and, without taking time to reflect 
upon the consequences, I knocked the officer 
down, though he was a burly fellow, twice as 
big as myself, kicked the little clerk into the 
gutter, and immediately ran off, hoping to make 
my way to the boarding-house, there to lie con- 
cealed until Brown should arrive in the city. 

This proved a more difficult undertaking than 
I expected; for there was immediately a great hue 
and cry raised; and, the streets being pretty full of 
people, (for it was not yet eleven o’clock,) I was 
followed and headed, and assailed on both flanks ; 
so that it was only by tasking my activity to the 
utmost, and diving into every alley and by-way 


theatre, and go home. 


that offered, that I managed to avoid my pursuers. 
My greatest fear was of losing my way; for I knew 
but little of the city, and the uniformity of its streets, 
and the great family resemblance between all its 
houses, are very perplexing to a stranger. Yet I 
thought I was keeping the run of the streets, not- 
withstanding my various doublings; and by and 
by I was sure that a large house now in sight was 
my boarding-house, because it looked exactly like 
it, and was similarly situated near an alley which— 
or one the perfect fac-simile of it—I had taken no- 
tice of during the day. 

As I came nigh the house I found myself cut off 
from the doors by some persons, who were running 
from the opposite direction to intercept me. I 
therefore plunged down the alley, which was 
badly lighted, and soon conducted me to another 
still darker one, which, I perceived, ran at the 
back of the houses, bounding the yards or gar- 
dens, which were merely inclosed with walls and 
fences, with a garden gate to each house. The 
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idea struck me that I might perhaps enter the 
boarding-house through the garden gate, which I 
knew must be the second one, for the house itself 
was the second beyond the alley. I tried the latch; 
it did not yield; but I had not withdrawn my hand 
when the gate itself was thrown open; and, upon 
my rushing in, it was immediately closed again, 
and bolted behind me; and all this, I was certain, 
without my having been seen from without; for 
none of my pursuers had got into the alley. Be- 
sides, the gate was overhung by a great tree, which 
darkened the alley and the whole yard; so that I 
could see nothing of the person who had let me 
in, except that it was a woman. And this she 
made still more manifest, by taking me round the 
neck, and giving me a heatty buss, exclaiming, 

«Ts it you, Jimmy, my dear? And how came 
you so late? and what is it makes all this racket 
and running?” 

«“ Oh!” whispered I, in some confusion, “ there 
has been a fight, and the police are taking up 
everybody.” 

«“ That’s just like you, Jimmy, you goose,” said 
my unknown darling, giving me another buss; 
“stopping to see every fight, though you might 
But come along; don’t say a 
I’ve put out 


lose a fortune by it. 
single word. I'll take you up stairs. 
Have you got your Sunday’s best on? 
Don’t say one word, or 


the lights. 
Yes, I feel that you have. 
somebody will discover us.” 

Who was my inamorata? That was more than 
I could tell. But it was evident she took me for 
some one else, her sweetheart; and that was a cha- 
racter which, to avoid discovery, I felt compelled 
to keep up, until I had got into the house, when I 
designed giving her the slip, and retreating to my 
own chamber. But this, I found, was an achieve- 
ment not to be immediately effected; for, first, she 
held me very lovingly round the neck in bonds; 
and, next, when we got into the house through the 
back door, it was so dark that I could recognise 
nothing I knew; everything was novelty and mys- 
tery. But I could hear various sounds of mirth 
and chatter, and especially two or three pianos and 
other musical instruments, echoing in different 
parts of the house. 

In this confused state the damsel led me up to a 
little room at the head of the stairs on the second 
story, where, being, if possible, still more in the 
dark than ever, she gave me a new hug, and 
said,— 

«“ Now, Jim, lad, P'll tell you all about it, and 
what you are to do, exactly. You see, she is to 
run away,” (she/ thought I; what she’) “and I 
with her—at least, she thinks so. We are to go 
off in the cars to Baltimore; they go in half an 
hour; and she’s in a great hurry. I suppose she 
has a lover down there; but he can’t be worth 
having, if he won’t come after her. 
because we shall travel by 


We are to go 

off in men’s clothes; 

night, and nobody will know us, or follow us. I 

am to wear whiskers—just such nice big whiskers 
’ . y 4 

as you’ve got, Jimmy—so as to look old and fierce, 
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and keep people off; and she’s to be my little 
brother, a schoolboy. Aint it fine, Jim?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said I, beginning to wonder and be 
interested at this opening of plot and conspiracy 
among people I did not know, and marvelling what 
share J was expected to play in the drama. 

“I’ve no doubt,” quoth my new acquaintance, 
“she would give me a heap of money; for she’s 
rich, and she loves me; and I told her I was once 
rich too—or my father was before me—(which 

yas no more than the truth) for all I’m no more 
now than a chambermaid.” 

“Oho!” thought I, “are you there, Abigail?” 

“ But here’s my idea, Jim,” she continued, with 
vivacity, “and it’s a good one. If the young lady 
might give me much, how much more might the 
old gentleman give me—he who has got all the 
chinks in his own hands—when he finds the 
young lady is gone, lost away, as it might be, for 
ever, how much would he give me to restore her’ 
Why, I reckon, a whole fortune; and so I am re- 
solved upon it. And here’s the way we are to 
manage it. Instead of my running off with her, 
you are to do it, pretending to be me; and she 
won’t know the difference, because of the dark- 
ness, (you are to talk only in whispers,) and she 
will think the disguise makes such an alteration! 
Then, instead of taking her to the cars, you take 
her right home to our house; she knows no more 
of the town than she does of the moon; then you 
can pretend to be frightened and run into the 
house for shelter, and then it is too late for the 
cars, and she must wait till next night, you know; 
and she can sleep in my room, and there you lock 
her up safe till morning. ‘Then I come and finish 
the business, and get the fortune; and then, Jim, 
we'll get married and set up for ourselves!” 

Here the faithless Abigail gave me another em- 
brace, expressive of delight and triumph; and then, 
charging me to remain quiet until she returned, 
slipped from the room, and left me shut up in 
darkness. I hesitated whether or not to obey her. 
My first inclination was, certainly, to creep out, 
now that the coast was clear, and find my way to 
my own apartment; and yet I had a fancy to fol- 
low the adventure to its end, so far, at least, as to 
see that the eloping lady came to no mischief. 
But when I began to question who this adventu- 
ress could be, and to remember that, although I 
had seen a great many young ladies at the tea- 
table in the evening, none of them were particu- 
larly handsome, I confess I lost so much of my in- 
terest in the matter as to resolve to finish my share 
of it instanter, retire to bed, and leave the incognita 
to her destinies. I began to grope for the door, not 
without making some noise against opposing chairs 
and tables, when the door was suddenly opened, 
and I was horrified by a man’s voice, murmuring, 
in an eager whisper, 

«“T say, Suke, confound it, where are you? and 
why don’t you speak to me?” 

My fears told me the new-comer could be no 
other than Jimmy, the loitering sweetheart and 
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confederate of Abigail, or Susan, as her name ap- 
peared to be. I kept as still as a mouse, intending, 
as soon as he should have crept by me, to slip out 
of the room. But fate, or Jimmy, had determined 
otherwise. “I say, Sukey,’’ he murmured, “ why 
did you bolt the gate? Why didn’t you let me in? 
Why don’t you speak? I know you're here, for I 
heard you. And now, you jade, I’ve caught you!” 
In fact, he had. But no sooner did his fingers 
come in contact with a whiskered cheek and a 
velvet coat-collar, than he uttered a dismal cry, 
“Oh! lord! it’s a man!” and turned to retreat. 
But I had the advantage of him, and was nearest 
the door, just as the scheming Susan, perhaps 
alarmed at the bustle, came running into the room 
with a light, but at the sight of me she was so ter- 
rified that both she and her light dropped on the 
floor together, the latter going out in the fall; so 
that I had just time to notice that she was a buxom 
wench of eighteen or twenty, that the door was left 
wide open, and that the passage to which it led was 
the exact counterpart of that in the boarding-house 
on which my chamber lay; to which, therefore, I 
felt I could now make my way without further 
trouble. It was under a sudden impulse, and with 
the idea of punishing the treacherous chambermaid, 
that, as I stepped out, I closed and locked the door, 
for i felt the key was on the outside; and so left 
her and Jimmy to settle their difficulties as they 
might, together. 

I felt along the passage for the third door, which, 
I had no doubt, led into my chamber. I reached 
it and was in the act of scratching about with my 
fingers for the knob, when the door was opened, 
and, to my unutterable confusion, I was seized upon 
by a young female, who, drawing me immediately 
in, and closing the door, said, with a whispering 
voice, broken by merriment, “ How quick you are! 
All dressed already! What 
you make! Where did you 
whiskers?” 

It was now that the idea first burst upon me that 
I had got into the wrong house; for I saw, at a 
It was a 


an immense big boy 
get such magnificent 


glance, this was none of my chamber. 
lady’s boudoir, or anteroom to a sleeping apart- 
ment, from the open door of which latter apartment 
came a dim ray of light, by which it was obscurely 
illuminated. ‘There was just light enough for me 
to make out objects, to discover my extraordinary 
blunder, to see (or part of this, perhaps, I fancied) 
that my new friend, who received me so warmly 
and familiarly, was a young lady irresistibly charm- 
ing and beautiful, (oh! what a voice she had! and 
the touch of her hand set me beside myself,) while 
her expressions made it apparent that she was no 
less a person than the fair incognita, Susan’s em- 
ployer, and that she had mistaken me for Susan 
dressed in man’s apparel. 

« Where did you get such magnificent whiskers?” 
she cried, and she actually pulled them with her 
fingers, in pure admiration. “I never could have 
believed, she continued, laughing, “ you could be 
so changed by clothes; that you would make such 
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a beautiful young man! I declare I feel as if I 
wanted you to make love to me!” 

There was no resisting such an appeal as that. 
I immediately clasped her in my arms, and ravished 
a kiss from her lips, by which she was thrown into 
almost convulsions of laughter. 

“Out, you hussy!” she cried; “men are not so 
impudent. Bless me, don’t be so ridiculous. ‘There 
now, that’s enough. But I wish I might light upon 
some such handsome young fellow for a sweetheart. 
I wonder how I shall look in my boy’s clothes! 
But come along and help me, for I shall never get 
the queer things on without assistance.” 

And here the beautiful creature made as if she 
would have pulled me along into the chamber; at 
which, in great terror, dropped on my knees, and, 
seizing upon her hand, exclaimed, 

“Forgive me, dear madam. I have deceived 
you; or, rather, you have deceived yourself. I am 
not Susan, I am 

At the first tone of my voice, for I had not 
spoken before, she turned wildly upon me. We 
were nearer the door of the chamber, and the light 
shone upon my face as I knelt. I never saw such 
a change from radiant mirthfulness to the extre- 
mity of terror. I saw she was going to shriek, and 
I sprang up and placed my hand over her mouth. 

“For heaven’s sake, madam,” I cried, “do not 
ruin me, and perhaps yourself. I will not insult 
you. I am a gentleman, the victim of a most ex- 
traordinary blunder, which has caused this intru- 
sion, and made me an unexpected confidant in 
your intended elopement. Pray, madam, don’t 
faint.” Certainly she looked so much like it that 
I was obliged to support her, and she was com- 
pelled to suffer me. “I will make every reparation; 
I will retire. Nay, I will even assist you to fly; 
for Susan is faithless, (she designed to betray you, ) 
and you need a faithful attendant.” 

“ Sir—sir—sir,” stammered the beauty, to whom 
these allusions to the elopement gave life, while 
they covered her with blushes; “I need nothing 
but your immediate departure. For heaven’s sake 
go. Oh! what, what will become of me?” And 
she wrung her hands and burst into tears. 

I never could stand a woman’s tears; who can? 
And those of the beautiful stranger cut me to the 
soul, while they completed the fascination of my 
spirit. It was all over with me in a moment. I 
felt that I had suddenly fallen in love with her, 
and none the less deeply for knowing no more who 
she was, and what were her qualities, than if she 
had just stepped down from the moon; and fallen 
in love, too, to that pitch of desperation, the point 
of magnanimity. So down I dropt on my knees 
again, and again seized her hand, which she vainly 
tried to snatch from me; while I, not doubting her 
tears were, in part at least, owing to the interrup- 
tion of the elopement and her consequent fears of 
losing her lover, energetically repeated my offers 
of assistance, declaring, on the word of a gentle- 
man, that I would faithfully carry her to the arms 
of her lover, even, I added, in a rage of jealousy 
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and despair, “if I have to blow my own brains out 
the moment after.” 

‘« Sir,” said she, hastily, “I have no lover; I was 
not going to run away to a lover.” 

« Heaven be praised!” cried I, « for now you can 
run away with Madam, I am a gentle- 
man, and man of fortune, single, unengaged, and 
I love and adore you. My name is James J. 
Smith—” Here she jerked away her hand, but I 
jumped up and caught it again; for, though she 
started from me, it was not a start of displeasure. 
On the contrary, she blushed, and trembled, and 
looked pleased—I was sure she did—and she grew 
more pleased the more I told her how much I 
adored her; and when I presumed on her growing 
affection to throw my arm round her waist, she 
began to smile and giggle; in fact, I thought she 


one! 


” 


was going into hysterics, which is a proof of over- 
powering feeling; when—oh! surprise and mortifi- 
cation!—she burst into a laugh, exclaiming, “ Oh! 
it is foo ridiculous! But pray go,” she added 
hastily; “for if Susan should return and find 


” 





you 

“No fear of her,’ I cried; “for I left her safe 
locked in her room along with Jimmy. I took 
care of the traitress and her confederate.” 

“You did!” said the beauty, looking astonish- 
ment and inquiry. “ Perhaps then,” she continued 
hesitatingly, “‘as—as you won't go,” (oh! what an 
No 


but it was a wonder how 


enchanting way of telling me I might stay! 
wonder I kissed her! 
well she bore it!) “As you won’t go, perhaps 
you will tell me how you came to lock her up, 
and who Jimmy is, and how you got into this 
house, and this room; for I am very curious, and 


” 





—and 
«“ You have a right to know all about it. It was 
all a blunder, the happiest, darlingest blunder that 
ever was made. You must know,” said I, “I 
thought this was my own boarding-house, Mrs. 
_ 
«“ No,” said the beauty, sweetly, “ it is Mrs. F.’s. 
“T shall love Mrs. F. as long as I live! I made 
the mistake the more readily, because, being beset 
by the police for knocking down a rascally fellow, 
who had insulted me in the street,” (I did not like 
to tell my charmer of the arrest, lest she should 
conceive some suspicion of me,) “I attempted to 
get home through by-ways and the garden gate. 
Susan let me in; she was waiting for that rascally 
Jimmy, her sweetheart, who was to pretend to 
conduct you to the cars 
“Oh! no,” said my mistress; “I never heard of 
Jimmy. 
be dressed in men’s clothes—you know how I 
mistook you—what a great mistake I made!” 
“Oh that it could be made over again!” said I, 
sincerely enough. And I then proceeded with the 
story as I have already narrated it, exposing the 
schemes and the punishment, such as it was, of 
Susan, and describing the illusion—the persuasion 
of its being my own chamber, in my own board- 
ing house—under which I had entered her boudoir. 
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Susan was to take me, and she was to 
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«“ And now, my adored creature,” said I, « if eloping 
is necessary, let us start forthwith, and we can be 
married before the cars start. ’Tis but stopping at 
the first parson’s or magistrate’s.” 

«“ But—but,” murmured my mistress, with the 
sweetest accents, “ would you really marry me— 
without knowing me?” 

“TI would, I will,” said I, clasping her in my 
arms. “I take you for better or fur worse, be- 
lieving—for my soul tells me it—that you are an 
angel.” 

“Oh! James!” said she, meltingly, “don’t you 
know me? I am Ellen, little Ellen, cousin Ellen! 
Didn’t you get father’s letter?” 

Heavens! what a surprising climax to the day’s 
adventure! Was I to get my namesake’s letters, 
father his debts, and marry his intended wife into 
the bargain’? No wonder the dear creature should 
melt so soon, to find in me her supposed cousin 
and destined husband. But how was it she could 
be so deceived? Certainly she must have known 
her own cousin. And what was she going to elope 
for? These questions, and various others, which 
came crowding into my brain, were, without my 
asking them, (for, in fact, I was for awhile speech- 
less,) answered by the darling Ellen herself; who, 
with looks of the most confiding fondness, as if the 
matter was now quite settled, murmured— 

«“ Aint it strange that we should come together 
so, and that we should love, without knowing each 
But how should we, since we have never 
been together since we were children? And I 
thought you had red hair, too! How foolish! And 
when I thought you were only Susan disguised, 
and wished I had just such a handsome looking 
person for a sweetheart, I said nothing but the 
truth; for, indeed, I loved you when I thought you 
were only Susan! And to think that I was going 
to run away from you! Oh! how unhappy I 
should have been if I had; and how happy I am 
that I did not!” And here my dear cousin (my 
cousin, indeed!) threw her arms round my neck in 
I returned the ca- 


other? 


the sweetest way imaginable. 
ress, but expressed some of my astonishment by 
echoing her words— 

“Run away from me, indeed! from your cousin!” 

“Oh! you know, I thought you had red hair; 
and I never could abide red hair,” said she. “And 
then, father—if you remember father—you know 
he is so odd and obstinate. And then that con- 
tract id 

« Contract!” said I, “ what contract?” 

«“ Why, with uncle John, to be sure; though it 
was not a contract, but only a promise; for, you 
know, ever since I was born, father and uncle 
John were determined we should be married 
together, for some of their wise reasons about the 
property. Now, cousin James,” continued Ellen, 
with unabated affection, which was the more 
agreeable, because these hints of the contract, or 
promise, with the wise reasons about property, 
struck a sudden chill in my bosom, as suggesting 
some great obstacles that might arise to my new- 
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born leve—“ now cousin,” continued the dear girl, 
“ because I thought you had red hair, and because 
they were going to marry me to you whether [ 
would or not, I hated you—it was so foolish and 
wicked!—but I don’t hate you now. And when 
we started off on this jaunt to Niagara, and father 
told me I must be first married to you, here in 
Philadelphia, I hated you more than ever; and 
when father told me that he had written to you to 
meet us to-day, and that he expected you, and 
if you came I should perhaps marry you to-night, 
I could endure it no longer. And so I made a 
confidante of that treacherous Susan, and we were 
to run away together.” 

«“ And whither,” quoth I, “ were you going? and 
why in boy’s clothes?” 

“Oh!” replied Ellen laughing, “we were going 
home, to be sure; and the disguise was to prevent 
our being tracked. I thought it would be so fine 
to be snug and safe at home, while father was 
hunting for me in all sorts of places; and then, 
after I had managed, through friends, to get him 
to let me off from the contract, he would be so de- 
lighted to find I had not run away, after all; for 
going home is not eloping, is it?” 

Oh! how I adored the dear, simple creature; and 
how I trembled with fear, lest, after all, I should 


lose her. Would she love me so well when she 


discovered I was not her cousin, the betrothed of 


her childhood? for it was evident that idea now 
gave her pleasure, however previously disagree- 
able. Must I continue to deceive her? Could I 
succeed in deceiving her father? and could I ex- 
pect her of him without deceiving him? Might 
not their James J. Smith step in, and snatch the 
prize out of my grasp? Was I not wronging him 
and them by permitting myself to bear (for cer- 
tainly I had not assumed) his character. No! My 
namesake was a rogue; and, by ousting him, I se- 
cured him his deserts, and the others perhaps—it 
could not be otherwise—their happiness. Besides, 
could J give up Ellen? “She, at least,” thought I, 
“ will forgive me the deceit.” 

« And here I am, after all, Ellen, dearest of my 
soul,” I said, determined upon a desperate move; 
“and now, do you hate me?” 

«“ No, James; it’s just as father wants.” 

‘ And will you marry me?” 
‘Yes; if father wishes.” 
‘ And to-night?” 

«“If—if father insists upon it!” 

«“ Well, my beloved, if he don’t insist upon it, I 
do. Where is he?” 

« Oh!” replied Ellen, “just over in his parlour 
there, nodding over the papers. He was quite 
angry because you were not here to receive him, 


* 


* 


and because you did not come all day.” 

«I did not get into town till this afternoon, and, 
of course, have not long been in possession of his 
letter.” 

I drew it from my pocket; and how I blessed the 
rascally note-holder who prevented my returning 
it to the post-office! 
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«“T wonder if he will recollect me?” I said; and 
for the life of me I could not say it in any other 
than a trembling voice. 

“Oh! no,” replied Ellen; “for it is fourteen or 
fifteen years since he saw you, you know; and he 
only remembers you as a red-headed schoolboy. I 
am so glad your hair has changed to such a beau- 
tiful brown!” 

« Let us go see him, and ask his blessing!” 

«“ He will be so suprised!” said Ellen. 

The parlour was but across the passage. 
steps brought us into the presence of my venerable 
uncle, of whom I did not so much as know the 
name. All I knew of it was the initials, T. B., 
as subscribed in the letter. He started up from his 
naj), giving me a grim look of inquiry. 

“Cousin James, father,” said Ellen, with a 
blush. 

“ Dear sir,” said I, dashing in, “rejoiced to see 
you. Looking at my hair, I see; not so red as in 
old times, sir! Did not arrive till late this after- 
noon; hence my misfortune in just getting your last 
favour.” I flung it on the table. “ Am delighted 
with Ellen; and she, I hope, with me. Beg your 
fatherly blessing.” 

And down we popped at his feet. 

The old gentleman stared at us with astonish- 
ment and delight. “Bless my heart!” he cried; 
“ why where did you stumble on her? and how did 
you bring her into such a good humour?” 

“Oh! sir, I have been sitting with her this half 
hour, in her boudoir, and “ 

«Ah! you dog, I like your spirit; daughter first 
and dad afterwards!” 

« And, sir,” continued I, “she finds my hair is 
not quite so red as she thought it was.” 

« Bravo, lad! and she'll have you?” 

«“ This very night, sir, if you insist upon it, as I 
hope you will.” 

“Io triumphe! 1 do—I will. Do you hear 
me, Nell? I insist upon your marrying him im- 
mediately.” 

«“ Yes, sir,” said Ellen. 

“Ring the bell for a parson. How we shall 
nick that rascally Harry! Was trying to stop the 
match; had some villanous plan of his own; and 
was quite afraid of him; abused you like a pick- 
pocket. Shall chouse him handsomely. Oh! a 
parson! a parson! a kingdom for a parson!” 

And my venerable father-in-law skipped across 
the floor, rung the bell, squeezed my hand, kissed 
his daughter, rang the bell again, and performed 
various other feats, which were, in their effects, of 
a truly legerdemain character; for, within ten 
minutes, as if by a trick of magic, I, who, thirty 
minutes before, was a heart-free bachelor, free of 
the world and woman, was standing in a wedding 
group, composed of persons, all of them entire 
strangers, my bride, my father-in-law, the clergy- 
man, with his book, the lady of the house, and 
some other persons, admitted as witnesses to the 
ceremony, about to be married to a lady whose 
name I did not actually yet know! The haste, the 
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bustle, the extraordinary transition, my hopes, my 
apprehensions, my ignorance, all combined to 
throw me into a whirl of confusion, during which 
the ceremony was begun, and conducted very I:‘tle 
to my edification; for I cannot say I distinguished 
one word, until my ears were suddenly struck by 
the important question, “ Do you, James J. Smith, 
take this woman to be your wedded wife,” &c.? 
At that moment I was struck with the enormous 
absurdity of taking such a leap in the dark—of 
marrying a woman who, for aught I could tell, 
might be— But, as I was going to bolt, (for, 
truly, that was the impulse then on me,) I caught 
a view of the bride’s face stealing to me an up- 
turned glance, so full of goodness, purity, affection, 
and heaven knows what other divine qualities, that 
fear changed to rapture, and I uttered the import- 
ant “ yes” with all the emphasis of resolution. 

How I quickened into life now, and pricked up 
my ears to hear my wife’s name! 

“Do you, Ellen Brown 

I felt as if struck by a forty-jar charge of elec- 
tricity. The name confounded, without illumi- 
nating me. In truth, I had no time for comparing 
facts and making inferences; . for, just as the 
clergyman breathed the expected name of my 
charmer, the door flew open, and a man rushed 
in, hastily exclaiming, “ Hold! hold! I forbid the 
bans!” 

Conceive the confusion of all present at this ex- 
traordinary interruption; and conceive my surprise, 
when, snatching Ellen into my arms, determined to 
maintain my right to her against all mankind, but 
particularly against James J. Smith, the genuine, 
who, I doubted not, was the cause of the interrup- 
tion—conceive my surprise, I say, when, turning 
to this detested personage, my eyes fell, not upon 
my red-headed namesake, but my old friend and 
college-mate, Harry Brown, of Virginia! That he 
should be here! that he should cause such a dan- 
gerous interruption! that he should turn against 
me, his old friend, and ruin me! I gnashed my 
teeth at him; I raised my hand in a furious 
menace; and, if there had been a pistol in it, I 
certainly should have blown his brains cut. 

‘You forbid the bans, you scoundrel!”’ said my 
father-in-law, in a rage equal to my own; “ you, 
you dog, you! you forbid the bans!” 

He was approaching my friend irefully. But 
Harry was looking at me. His face lighted up 
with wonder, followed by an air of recognition 
and delight; and, smothering, or trying to smother, 
a laugh, and laying his finger significantly along 
his nose, as he looked at me, he repeated, though 
in very altered accents—in fact, he could scarce 
speak for laughing— 

“ Yes, I forbid the bans—until Mrs. Brown gets 
up! She is on the stairs. What, uncle, do you 
expect to marry Nell off, without allowing us to 
be witnesses. Here she is.’ Enter Mrs. Harry 
Brown, a fine-looking young matron, but not so 
fine as my Nelly. “You thought to give us the 
slip, by taking the morning boat, and changing 
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You forgot the evening 


” 


your boarding-house. 
train, and my skill in hunting down fugitives 

“And you don’t oppose the match then, you 
dog?” cried my father-in-law, “and you don’t 
know anything against cousin Jim, after all’” 

“Oh, no; nothing at all! I approve of the 
match with all my heart and soul; and pray pro- 
ceed with it as quickly as possible. You, Ellen 
Brown, do take this man— But I beg the rev- 
erend gentleman’s pardon.” 

The ceremony was resumed, and in two minutes 
I was married. 

“ Victoria!” cried Harry Brown, seizing my 
hand, and so interrupting the first nuptial em- 
brace, with which, according to the fashion, I was 
saluting my wife. “I congratulate you, cousin 
James J. Smith, upon having married the finest 
girl and richest heiress in Virginia; the very girl 
I intended for you! Oh! you dog, who could have 
thought you had the wit and spirit to accomplish 
the ‘splendid adventure’ without my assistance’ 
Don’t you see, my wife 
You kiss 


Know your relations! 
wants to kiss her unknown cousin? 
her, and I'll kiss Nelly! Ha! ha! ha!” 

And here my friend went into such explosions 
of laughter and rejoicing as amazed everybody ex- 
cept me, who began to be aware of the full extent 
of my good fortune. 

In the midst of this joyous tumult enter another 
unexpected visitor. Death! it was the red-headed 
gentleman of the theatre; the true James J. Smith, 
as my fears told me, and as was rendered still more 
evident by his first words to my father-in-law. 
“Sir,” said the young gentleman, grasping him 
affectionately by the hand, “I have, I believe, the 
honour of speaking to my dear uncle, Thomas 
Brown, and of introducing to him his unworthy 
nephew, James J. Smith.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried the old gentleman, and 
could no for he was struck dumb with 
astonishment. 

“Had the misfortune, in 
way,” continued the new comer, “to miss your 
last favour, promised to arrive to-day,” (and here 
the villain drew out some former letter,) “and 
only heard of your being here by accident. But 
that—I can’t be mistaken! Permit me to pay my 
respects to my dear cousin!” 

And up stepped Alter Ego, with captivating 
smile and extended hand, to my astonished wife, 
whoni he saluted as his dear cousin Ellen—Miss 
Brown.” 

«“ Mrs. James J. Smith, sir,” said I. 

«“ That is to be!’ added Red-head, with delight- 
ful suavity. 

I looked round to my friend Harry for assist- 
ance; for, I confess, at this moment my heart 
failed me, not that I had any fear of my contempt- 
ible namesake, indeed, but I dreaded the effect of 
the denouement upon my wife and father-in-law, 
both of whom appeared very much discomposed by 
Harry looked as if about 
but he 


more; 


some unaccountable 


the new turn of affairs. 
going into another burst of merriment; 
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nodded his head, as if to bid me dash ahead, with- 
out fear. 

“Mrs. James J. Smith that is, 
“This lady is my wife.” 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, “J am James J. 
Smith!” 
“Sir,” said I, “so am J/” 
Smith,” cried Red-head, “this 


sir,” said I. 


“James Jones 
lady’s cousin!” 

«“ James John Smith,” cried I, “this lady’s hus- 
band!” 

“Uncle!” exclaimed James Jones, with a look 
of horror and despair, “ you have married Ellen to 
an impostor! and I am ruined for ever.” 

« What! an impostor!” cried Mr. Brown; “ call 
for a constable!” . 

“If you do,” said I, “he will only arrest your 
nephew there, not me, as your nephew knows full 
well. The young man speaks the truth, at least, 
in part. He is your nephew, and he és ruined for 
ever; as I know as well as he; for, this afternoon, 
I was dunned upon an unpaid note of his for a 
debt of honour, a gambling debt, of near two 
thousand dollars, and was arrested, besides, for a 
tailor’s bill of- a 

“Oh! for heaven’s sake!” interrupted my rival, 
deprecatingly. 

« And,” continued I, unmercifully, “ it is but an 
hour since I heard him, in the public theatre, when 
warned to beware of the ‘hawks and buzzards’ 
who were on the watch for him, boast, to his 
gambling friends, of his ‘rich and confoundedly 
handsome’ cousin here, the daughter of ‘ Old Rusty,’ 
a ‘hard-headed old hunks,’ as a resource that 
would enable him to ‘hold up his head again 
with the best of them.’ ” 

“Done for, by jingo!” said Mr. James Jones 
Smith, and sneaked out of the room. 

“Oh! the abandoned villain!” quoth my father- 
in-law. 

« And if you want more evidence of his worthi- 
ness,” said Harry, stepping to my aid, “I can give 
it; and you know, uncle, I warned you I had heard 
strange tales of him. When I came round here 
with Mrs. Brown, to see you, and heard you were 
marrying away Nelly, I thought it was to him; 
and that’s the reason I forbade the bans.” 

« Ay, sir; and you countenanced, you aided and 
abetted this worthy personage,” said Mr. Brown, 
senior, giving me a look as black as midnight; 
“you helped, you even instigated, a rascally im- 
postor,” here the old man gave way to rage, and 
Ellen began to cry, “to cheat and deceive my girl; 
to rob me of my daughter.” 

“No impostor at all,” said Harry. (I would 
have said the same thing; but he took the word 
out of my mouth.) “He is a gentleman, uncle; 
my old friend and college-mate; and the very man 
I wished to substitute for his namesake; the very 
man I hinted about to you; though I never told 
you his name. For, in honesty, I must confess I 
had some thoughts, if no other turn would serve, 
of getting him to personate your nephew, and so 
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THE CHILD 


cheat you into accepting a worthier son-in-law. 
He has rushed into the adventure on his own sug- 
gestion,” (here Harry began to laugh again,) 
“and, I vow, I admire and love him all the betier 
for his spirit.” 

“Tt was a villanous deception,” said Mr. 
Brown. 

“T declare, sir,” said I, “it was an unpremedi- 
tated, an accidental one altogether. An extraor- 
dinary circumstance” here I related it) 
“threw me into Ellen’s boudoir; where, upon 
mentioning my name, (and James J. Smith— 
James John Smith—is my name, sir,) she herself 
hailed me as her cousin; from whom I found her 
just on the point of running away.” 

“Oh! James,” said Ellen, “don’t tell on me!” 

“T had never seen her before; I knew not who 
she was; yet I fell desperately in love with her; 
and, to improve the opportunity, (which I must 
otherwise have lost,) I allowed her to remain de- 
ceived. 
nephew; for I saw that, otherwise, you would re- 
Yet you must give me credit for disin- 
true uncompro- 


(and 


I did deceive you, in appearing as your 


ject me. 
terested motives, sir, and for a 
mising affection for your daughter; since I stood 
up to marry her without knowing who she was, 
without knowing even so much as her name.” 

“Very fine, indeed,” said the snarling Mr. 
Brown; “but as you had heard your namesake 
talk of the ‘rich,’ as well as ‘devilish handsome’ 
daughter of the ‘hard-headed Old Rusty,’ (con- 
found the jackanapes!) you must permit me to 
believe you were reminded of her ‘wo recommen- 
dations together 

“[ declare,” interrupted I, “I hadn’t time to 
think of anything but her beauty.” 

« But, sir,” continued my father-in-law, sternly, 
“my nephew forgot to let you, and his rascally 





associates know, sir, that my daughter’s riches, 
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sir, depended upon the will of her father, sir; and 
that she will never get a penny, sir, for marrying 
a man I disapprove of, sir?”’ 

«“ Then, sir,” said I, “I am proud to assure you 
that fortune has placed me beyond the necessity of 
lamenting your disapproval; for, thank heaven, I 
have enough, and more than enough, to secure 
your daughter’s happiness, if love and a hand- 
some competency can secure it.” 

“Shall have it all!” said « Old Rusty,” grasping 
my hand warmly; “ for I was only trying you; and 
I see you are a good iellow. Confound that ras- 
cally nephew! what an escape we have had! And 
it is all owing to his” (this was spoken to Harry 
and the others) “having the same name, being a 
better fellow, and not haying red hair!” 

« And you aint my cousin, after all?” murmured 
the soft voice of Ellen in my ear. 

«“ No, my love; but e 

« But my husband! Oh! it is very funny. But 
I shall love you all the better. And Iam so glad 
you deceived us; otherwise father might have never 





consented.” 

«“ And if he had not?” 

«“ Then, perhaps—yes, then—if you had asked 
me—I should have run away with you! But now 
let us liberate Susan, and give her a scolding.” 

“Oh!” said the lady of the house, “she, or her 
Jimmy, has picked the lock, and they have run 
away together.” 

«“ Well, let her go,” said Ellen, “fate has pro- 
vided me a better travelling companion; and 
I do not care now how soon we start off to 
Niagara.” 

Ah! the dear creature! 
to laugh and rejoice over the oddity of our court- 
ship and marriage; and, as for me, I never recount, 
without a thrill of pleasure, my half hour’s Adven- 
tures in the Wrong House. 


She has not yet ceased 
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Wuewy stirring bud and songful bird 
Brought gladness to the earth, 

And spring time voices first were heard 
In low, sweet sounds of mirth; 


A little child, with pleasant eyes, 
Reclined in tranquil thought, 

And, half communing with the skies, 
His pretty fancies wrought 


He turned where cased in robe of green 
A rose bud met his eye— 

And one faint streak the leaves between, 
Rich in its crimson dye. 


The warm light gathereth in the sky— 
The bland air stirreth round— 
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And yet the child is lingering by, 
Half kneeling on the ground: 


For broader grew that crimson streak, 
Back folds the leaf of green 

And he in wonder still and meek 
Watched all its opening sheen. 


“?Tis done, ’tis done!” at length he cried, 
With glad amazement wild— 

The rose, in new created pride, 
Had opened for the child. 


Oh! had we hearts like thine, sweet boy, 
To watch creative power, 

We too should thrill with kindred joy 
At every opening flower. 
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EVENINGS AT A 


“We are quite ready to hear the music you 
promised, Mrs. D. What, that little box? I thought 
to listen to a song.” 

“One moment if you please.” 

«“ Oh that zs delightful! the little bird must be 
alive to hop so naturally upon the stem, the eyelid 
winking, the bright eye glancing, the graceful head 
turning so quickly from side to side, the slender 
bill opening at every note, and really I can see the 
beautiful throat expand. So witching a warble! it 
must be life or magic. That plumage too, so varied, 
rich, and brilliant. ‘hese delicate tiny feathers 
just lifting with the air as if to show their splen- 
dour.” 

“You would scarcely think these parti-coloured 
feathers are all of the finest gold.” 

“Impossible! let me touch. Ah, he has bowed 
his head and gone again, the moment his sweet song 
is finished. But we have you safe my Peri, and 
now pray tell me from what part of the world this 
delicious little songster came.” 

“Tt is, as you will suppose, a creation of Parisian 
taste and skill; the handiwork of some cunning 
artist for a wealthy planter of St. Domingo, who 
sought a present most rich and rare for his fair 
English bride. This young lady was the daughter 
of an English gentleman, who had for some years 


resided in the island, that the bland air might, if 


possible, counteract a tendency to consumption in- 
herited by his wife. But his care was vain, and 
at her death Roscoe purposed an immediate return 
to England with his daughter. He was removed 
very suddenly by fever, and Bertha, left without a 
friend on whose counsel she could rely, accepted 
the addresses of M. Laroux. They were married 
but a year previous to the insurrection at Hayti, 
and fearing that event, Laroux had persuaded his 
wife to embark on board a vessel bound to Boston, 
intending to follow with such a portion of his 
wealth as could be readily transported. But he 
delayed too long, was killed, and of his vast pos- 
sessions, nothing remained to the widow but her 
jewelry, and this unique and costly bauble. 
Bertha mourned for her husband as for a kind 
friend, but never as for one who had awakened all 
that attachment of which she My 
parents offered her a home, but as she was young, 
amiable, and singularly attractive, she had many 
She would however 


yas capable. 


opportunities of changing it. 
have returned to a distant relative in England, had 
not her affections become engaged to a Boston mer- 
chant, a young man every way worthy of her 


choice. The banns were published, and the day 
for their union appointed. In the mean time the 
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happy couple went to New Hampshire on a visit to 
the family of the lover. Among the various parties, 
rides, &c. in compliment to the expected union, one 
was proposed to the Shaker village of C , about 
thirty miles from the elder Terry’s. The 
cursion was intended only to afford amusement 
and gratify curiosity; but to two of the party, 
Bertha and her intended husband, Mr. Terry, 
the result was of a more serious nature. They were 
both so impressed with the solemnity and devotion 
of the worship, as to be willing at once to re- 
linquish all their fondly cherished hopes of earthly 
happiness. 

«“ They thought they had been guilty of idolatry 
in so devoting themselves to each other, and that 
the immolation of their affections upon his altar, 
would be a sacrifice most acceptable to their Crea- 
tor. This conviction was sudden, but powerful and 
mutual, and on their ride home, they agreed it was 
manifestly their duty to dissulve their unholy en- 
gagement, and become united to the Shakers. This 
they did, notwithstanding the entreaties and re- 
monstrances of their friends, and sucha change was 
never before known. The elegant Bertha, with all 
ladylike accomplishments, yet ignorant as a child 
of everything her new strange sisters would call 
useful, lost bloom and health in her unceasing 
efforts to acquire the knowledge necessary to the life 
she had chosen; and poor Terry thought as his for- 
him but a sister in the 
Lord, he might sometimes converse with her, if 
only to ascertain the cause of her sick-looking, 
dejected countenance. No such sinful yielding 
to earthly weakness could be allowed in that 
community, but Terry watched for Bertha where 
she could not well avoid him, and said:— 

“«<Thou art pale sister, art thou well?’ 

““* Yea, but weary, brother.’ 

‘« Weary! and must thee labour thus, Bertha? 
I could almost think we have mistaken our call.’ 

«“« Nay, thou must not say or think that,’ said 
Bertha as she glided swiftly away. This infringe- 
ment of order, caused the ruling elder to receive 
a gift to confine Terry for a time, while Bertha 

yas removed to another establishment at L 

“The overseers said it was evident their earthly 
affection was not extinct, and there was danger 
of the remaining evil overcoming the spirit, indu- 
cing them to leave the service of the Lord, and 
unite in wedlock; unless so far separated as neither 
to see or hear from each other. 

“This discipline proved a death-blow to poor 
Bertha. So long as she could see the sole object 
of her earthly affection at a distance, know he 
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was sometimes near her, and hear his voice in 
the daily worship, it was enough; she was con- 
tent to bear many privations, and unremitting 
toil, in what she thought her path of duty; but 
her spirit was not raised above ail necessity for 
earthly solace, and she soon passed joyfully away 
to that land, where ‘they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage.’ Terry had no longer a mo- 
tive for leaving the Shakers, but seemed to rouse 
and exercise all his talents for the advantage of 
the society. He was the originator of many im- 
provements in agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
having invented several useful machines, for which 
some of their visitors, world’s people, have kindly 
obtained patents as their own. His superior abili- 
ties soon made him the ruling elder of the establish- 
ment, which patriarchal office he still maintains, 
having been styled the elder brother for nearly 
forty years.” 

« And this bonny bird!” 

“Oh both Terry and Bertha thought it sinful 
to listen to such cheerful caroling, and would not 
take it from my mother at all, so it descended to 
me.” 

“ And what can you think of such a sect?” 

“Their order, neatness, and industry, are wor- 
thy of great praise. In many instances, their 
purity of motive, and holiness of life, cannot be 
doubted.” 

“I should like much to visit a Shaker village.” 
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On yesternight awhile the pallid moon, 
Orihula, 

Was passing thro’ her fleecy clouds, at noon, 
Orihuia, 

I saw thee with thy grave-clothes on, 

Sitting beneath the cypress’ shade, alone 

On the gray moss of a broken stone, 
Orihula. 


Between you and mine eyes a leaflet hung, 
Orihula, 

By a single strand from the cobweb strung, 
Orihula, 

From the spider’s nest in the trees among; 

And it quivered there, and it quivered long 

As the heart that is by poison stung, 
Orihula. 


Upon the hand’s white palm your head, 
Orihula, 
Rested a-weary on that downy bed, 
Orihula, 
Like dew on lilies—and you nothing said 
As thy pale lips on soft dew fed :— 
Oh! ’tis the nectar for the dead, 
Orihula. 
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“You will have an opportunity during your 
contemplated journey, of seeing the community at 
Alfred, and I am sure you will pity them, with all 
their means and appliances for bodily comfort. They 
have none of the cheerfulness of piety. Those 
beautiful words, home, wife, child, cannot thrill the 
heart, and quicken the step of the poor Shaker, af- 
ter his day of toil. He has shut himself from the § 
blessings and comforts, the heart-food our Heaven- 
ly Father provided to cheer and refresh his rational 
offspring.” 

« And which is preferable, Barrett’s isolated state, 
or Terry’s sovereignty?” 

«If obliged to choose between them, I think I 
should rather live like Barrett, for although he has 
not half the bodily comforts, and no sanctuary for 
the affections, nothing more worthy of being called 
home than the Shaker, yet he is more unshackled 
and independent; he is not in bondage to any man, 
his daily movements and employments are not sub- 


ject to any other laws than those he finds in the 


word of ( tod.” 

« Which he daily violates.” 

“As how?” 

« By not doing all the good he can to his neigh- 
bour.” 

«True, but in censuring him for that, I should 
condemn myself, and indeed if we wait until with- 
out sin ourselves, we shall never cast a stone at the 
hermit or the Shaker.” 


And my old love has come again, 
Orihula, 
In hues as bright as isles Elysian, 
Orihula! 
The heart’s sweet joy, the heart’s sad pain, 
And all its love has come again, 
To flow like streams without a main, 
Orihula! 


Thou gavest me a lock of hair, 
Orihula, 
Thou badest me wear, 
Orihula, 
Enshrined within a gem as fair, 
As all the gift to me was dear!— 
And for thy sake I still it wear, 
Orihula! 


Long ago! 


That lock of hair thou gavest me, 
Orihula, 
Is all the mortal part of thee, 
Oribula, 
That liveth; but still on memory 
Fore’er thy form will fadeless be, 
As first that form appear’d to me, 
Orihula 
Jackson, Tenn. 
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OLD FAMILY MANSION. 


A SKETCH FROM DOMESTIC HISTORY. 


BY F. A. I 


Ir is quite deserted now, that ancient edifice! 
The garden, once luxuriant with native plants and 
choice exotics, is now overgrown with noisome 
weeds and ragged briars. The very dial which 
marked the march of time, when the sunshine was 
its chronicler, is broken into fragments, and the 
green mantle of the pool points out the spot where 
once the silvery fountain shot high into the bright 
atmosphere. A mutilated statue of anymph mourns 
over her deserted grotto. The box is rusty and un- 
trimmed; the garden gate hangs upon a single 
hinge; and, in short, the very spirit of desolation 
seems brooding over this spot, once the Eden of 
the vicinage. 

The house itself tells a sad tale of decay. The 
roof is green and rank with an unhealthy antiquity, 
and the damp moss clings to the very weather- 
beaten shingle. The chanticleer upon the weather- 
cock, as if stricken with the rheumatism, rarely 
moves unless the wind has blown from one quarter 
for some hours, regarding the vagrant zephyrs and 
inconstant airs with supreme contempt as he shivers 
on the apex of his rusty rod. To a few of the win- 
dows yet cling some time-worn Venetian blinds, 
but the daring school-boys of several generations 
have made sad havoc with the glass, so that the 
wind has free ingress and egress and roars through 
the empty halls and tenantless chambers like an 
evil spirit seeking whom it may devour. From 
the walk in front of the mansion, with its parti- 
coloured mosaic pavement, to the dilapidated stable 
in the rear, there is an air of mystery about the 
premises which piques the curiosity, and, of course, 
the edifice is not without its ghost. Every village 
has its haunted house, and why should Brookline 
be without one? 

Be it ours to call up the spirits of the buried 
family from their dread repose. Some eighty 
years have passed since this rickety building was 
in its prime. A great day was | ae for the villa- 
gers of Brookline—the raising of the framework 
—and though Squire Witherell was reputed to be 
haughty and purse-proud, the lavish abundance of 
the table set out on this occasion silenced every 
murmur, and almost raised the wealthy gentleman 
to popularity. I cali him wealthy, for such he un- 
doubtedly was for that colonial period. Every- 
thing about his dwelling betokened it. The deep 
embrasures of his windows were piled with costly 
cushions of cut velvet; the oaken chairs were curi- 
ously carved and gilded; the tables of massive 
mahogany were supported upon griffins’ claws of 
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the very largest dimensions; and the little round 
mirrors were brilliant as the silver bucklers of the 
Saracenic chivalry. But why make an inventory 
of the pages of my sketch? The library deserves 
mention, whose volumes were selected by a master 
mind, whose pictures, few but choice, displayed an 
artist’s taste. An amiable and lovely woman, and 
two fine boys, with a man and maid-servant, (in 
those days a liberal allowance for a gentleman’s 
household,) completed the family. 

In touching on some prominent features of the 
old family mansion, I had forgotten to mention 
one—the treasure-room. Here, guarded by grated 
windows, and by a double locked door, stowed 
away in boxes and bags of various sizes, reposed 
the sum of sixty thousand dollars, then composing 
a large portion of Mr. Witherell’s wealth. Let us 
accompany him on a nocturnal expedition to this 
chamber of gold. He has just made a tour of the 
house, finds that the family are all abed, the fires 
all extinguished, the bolts all shot, and then he 
creeps noiselessly, taper and key in either hand, 
to the depository of his worldly gear. Ah! it 
would have done you good to see the jolly fat 
bags, with their plethora of guineas, and the heavy 
boxes, surfeited with ingots, while I know not how 
many bills, bonds, and securities, reposed in the 
secret drawers of an escritoire. Here Squire 
Witherell used to pass an hour or two of every 
day, gloating over his possessions and trembling 
for their security. Yet he was an upright, pious, 
charitable man; 


“ Gave dinners daily to wealth, power, and rank, 
And sixpence every Sunday to the poor.” 


No military sway was ever more despotic than 
that which Marmaduke Witherell aimed at in his 
family. His wife yielded meek obedience, and so 
did Arthur, the younger and gentler of the bro- 
thers; but Hugh, the elder, as he grew to man- 
hood, displayed a fierce and overbearing spirit, 
which gradually gained an ascendancy over that 
of his father. When the storm of the revolution 
rolled its full tide through New England, Hugh 
Witherell and his father sympathized deeply with 
the royalists, while the heart of Arthur bled for the 
sufferings of his country. Had the latter yielded 
to the earliest impulses of his patriotism, he would 
have gone forth to the struggle, but the tearful 
agony of his mother, and the stern commands of 
his father, compelled him to remain at home. 
Hugh went forth and joined the royal forces. His 
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sword was red with patriot blood at New London, 
at Brooklyn, and at Camden. He fell at the 
storming of a redoubt, cursing the rebels with his 
latest breath. His untimely death cast a deep 
gloom upon the mind of his father, who from this 
time appeared under the dominion of a sterner 
spirit than before. 

Though secretly sympathizing with the royal 
cause, he yet contrived to avoid the reputation of 
a tory, and on the cessation of hostilities remained 
at home in peace upon his customary good footing 
with his neighbours. Arthur, not formerly the fa- 
vourite of his father, received an unusual share of 
favour when he became the only son by the mis- 
fortune of his brother. At the close of the revolu- 
tion he embarked in commercial pursuits, abun- 
dantly supplied by the wealth and credit of his 
father. 

Not long after commencing business, circum- 
stances compelled young Witherell to visit Phila- 
delphia. He was one eMning indulging in a soli- 
tary walk, when, chancing to glance at a parlour 
window, he was struck with the countenance of a 
young lady of great loveliness. Their eyes en- 
countered. Ardent and romantic, the young man 
seemed to have arrived at a crisis of his fate. He 
passed the house, hesitated, and retraced his steps. 
Again their eyes met. He hurried home and 
dreamed of the unknown. From that time her 
image was never absent from his mind. Engaged 
in business or pleasure, her sweet smile and grace- 
ful figure were constantly beside him. His daily 
walk conducted him past her house, but great was 
his disappointment at finding the parlour window 
always vacated. The name of Mercer was in- 
scribed upon the door-plate; but Arthur found, 
upon inquiry, that, though married, he was child- 
This mystery stimulated his fancy, and he 
found himself deeply in love, though he had cast 
on the enchantress but a passing glance. They 
were destined, however, to meet ere long. At a 
large and brilliant ball, which he attended with 
reluctance, Arthur was presented to a Miss Emily 
Ashton, in whom he instantly recognized the ob- 
ject of his romantic attachment. He drank new 
passion as he gazed upon her innocent blue eyes, 
the delicate curved lip, the Parian brow, and Me- 
dicean contour of her justly rounded figure. To 
dance with her the whole evening, to tread the 
floor as if he were moving over roses, to exclaim 
at the fleeting of time when the cold gray dawn 
broke in upon the fading lamps and withering 
roses of the festival, were things of course to a 
young lover. 

How rapidly he sped in his wooing we may 
gather from the words he addressed to the young 
lady as he drew her shawl around her polished 
shoulders. 

“ My own beloved one! you give me life. To- 
morrow then we meet, and the next day, and the 
next; and soon—oh rapture!—we part no more. 
Nay, fear not anything untoward, for so do I inter- 
pret that sigh. I know my father well; proud, 
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haughty, it may be, but just and considerate. I 
have but to paint you to him in the colours of 
truth, and his answer will be approbation. Fear 
nothing, dearest.” 

He led her to her carriage, and she returned the 
pressure of his hand as she stepped lightly to her 
seat. As the horses bore her away the red sun 
rolled up from the east and gilded the spires of the 
city with its golden light; but the shadows fell 
long and dark upon the pavement. 

« Which,” exclaimed young Arthur, with some- 
thing of a melancholy prescience, “which is the 
symbol of my fate? the sunshine or the shadow?” 

He hastened home to write a letter to his father. 

«“ Well, dear Arthur, what did your father say?”’ 

The young lover turned a vacant gaze upon her. 
His countenance was changed; the veins of his 
forehead swollen; his eyes red as if with recent 
tears; his dress disordered; all spoke of some over- 
powering emotion. 

«“ Ask me not, Emily; yet why should I conceal 
it? Were not your own heart and mine—which 
always beat in unison—heavy with a dark fore- 
boding? He tells me that he would never trust a 
young man’s choice; that sudden loves make long 
enmities; that a passion so easily inflamed will 
speedily burn itself out; and that such will be, nay 
shall be the case with mine; that he will never 
consent to our union; and that, finally, he has 
views for me in another quarter; that he has pro- 
jected an alliance which I must conclude.” 

«“ Then, Arthur, we part for ever.” 

“This from you, Emily!” 

“ Hear me, dearest. Believe me, no union can 
be happy which is unsanctioned by the consent of 
parents. Do we not owe everything to our parents? 
even the sacrifice of our dearest hopes?” 

“ You but repeat the sophistry of the designing 
and selfish. Has a father the right to immolate 
the purest wishes and noblest desires on the altar 
of mammon? Has he right to barter soul and body 
both? I have ever been a dutiful son, but to this 
point my allegiance will never carry me. And 
you too, Emily, have you not sworn to be mine 
through every trial and in every woe? I now call 
upon you to be faithful to your vow!” 

“T am yours, Arthur, now and ever. I have 
trusted my happiness to your keeping, and you 
will guard it as a sacred trust.” 

«“ Beloved one!” cried the young lover, “let me 
clasp you to my heart; and here, as I imprint the 
first kiss upon those lips, I swear to protect you, 
even unto death.” 

Marmaduke Witherell was seated in the Gothic 
library of the old family mansion. The rays of a 
study lamp which fell upon his features showed 
them pale, but stern and resolute. His teeth were 
set and he held the pen with a firm grasp. 

«“ Pursue him to the utmost rigour of the law,” 

«“ Demand immediate 
I disown him; he is no 


so ran part of his epistle. 
payment of those notes. 
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longer my son; he has voluntarily embraced his 
ruin.” 

This letter was to Witherell’s solicitor, and set in 
operation the fell enginery of the law. Blow after 
blow fell upon the devoted head of Arthur, who 
could still exclaim with Jaffier: 


“But yet I am in love, and pleased with ruin.” 


His situation now became desperate. His means 
of living had been torn from him, and he beheld a 
new claimant upon his protection in a lovely female 
infant, and his heart sank within him. What could 
he do? 

“Go to your father,” said his weeping partner. 
“Tell him our fears and our distresses. His heart 
cannot be wholly hardened against you, and perhaps 
he will forgive you, if you tell him I am dying.” 

“ Do not speak thus,” said Arthur, clasping her 
in his arms, “or my heart will break. No, no, 
dearest, you shall live, live to see better times. Le 
bon temps viendra.” 

And with these consolatory words he sought 
the old family mansion. The aged servant who 
answered his summons to the door dared not ex- 
press his delight at seeing him; it would have been 
as much as his place was worth. He was shown 
into the library to await the coming of his father. 
The old gentleman was not long in making his 
appearance. Arthur sprang up to meet him, but 
Marmaduke folded his arms upon his breast and 
bowed loftily and coldly. 

« What are your commands, sir?” he inquired. 

“T come,” faltered Arthur, “to lay my desperate 
situation before you; in plain terms, to ask your 
assistance.” 

«“ After having rejected my advice; after having 
embraced the ruin I forewarned you of; you come 
as a beggar to ask me to drag you out of your dif- 
ficulties. Upon my word, sir, you are modest.” 

*«T ask for justice. I grant that you established 
me in business; but I was led to believe that, in 
any event, time would be allowed before I was 
You ungene- 


called to account for my capital. 
rously pressed upon me, ruined me.” 

“ Have you anything further to advance? I am 
impatient, sir.” 

“Father, can you shut your heart against me? 
will you not give me aid?” 

«“ Not a farthing, were it to save you from starva- 
tion.” 

« Will you not see my poor Emily, for whom I 
braved your displeasure?” 

«“ Never! Dare you propose such an interview 

«“ Then, sir, hear my last request. Before I go 
forth to buffet with the hard, hard world—go forth 
without your blessing too—let me see my poor 
mother. I know her heart yearns towards me; 
never an unkind word passed between us; I was 
the very light of her life. You cannot deny us a 
moment's interview.” 

“ Hence!” exclaimed Marmaduke, in a tone of 
passion. “ You have cursed my sight too long. I 
loved you once; I reared you; I furnished you with 
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money; I made you all that you are; and you were 
ungrateful.” 

« No, father, not ungrateful. But no matter; my 
mother’s heart will tell her how I yearn for her 
sight, and how I load her name with blessings. 
Farewell, sir; there will come a time when your 
own heart will be your punishment.” 

And these were the last words of Arthur ever 
heard in the Old Family Mansion. His wife had 
an uncle established in the West Indies, and thither 
the devoted and unhappy pair went. But the con- 
stant shocks of misfortune had undermined the 
health of Emily, and she was soon carried to a 
premature grave, whither—and let this be recorded 
with due deliberation—her heart-broken husband 
followed her in the course of a fortnight. On 
learning these events, the heart of the worldly 
Marmaduke was stricken, and, though he con- 
cealed his remorse even from the wife of his 
bosom, he sent for the child of the loving and 
wretched pair, to educaf® and rear. He found her 
beautiful and winning, and his affections soon 
centred in the child. Her infantile grace and 
angelic beauty flung a spell over the old family 
mansion. Her cheery laugh sounded musically 
and strangely as it echoed along the old chambers 
and the paved gallery. She grew up and married, 
and now a portion of the ancient edifice was allotted 
for her dwelling, together with a liberal dowry 
taken from the treasure-room. But there was one 
peculiarity observable in the conduct of Marma- 
duke towards his protegé, he always called her his 
niece. That he deeply repented his conduct 
towards his unhappy son was evident from the 
rapidity with which he declined towards the close 
of his life. At length his mind failed him. At 
times he passed hours in his treasure-chamber, 
listlessly counting his gold, or seated by the 
chimney corner, muttering and singing to himself. 

One winter his faculties seemed to revive, and 
as Christmas approached he entered into all the 
gaieties of that season of festivity with spirit. On 
Christmas day he was engaged to dine with his 
grand-daughter and her husband. The latter had 
just received from his wife’s West Indian relative 
a present of two full length portraits by Copley, 
which were now to be displayed in the dining-room 
for the first time. They represented the ill-fated 
Arthur and Emily in their bridal garments. 

Old Marmaduke dressed himself in great state. 
He appeared with powdered hair, a brown satin 
coat, and white underdress. His hands, of which 
he was particularly proud, absolutely blazed with 
jewels. His lofty manner was tempered by a smile 
of benignancy, and though his step tottered with 
infirmity, his eye shone with something of its ori- 
ginal brilliancy and intelligence. The dinner passed 
off gaily: the cloth was removed. Marmaduke filled 
his glass to the brim, and the rest followed his ex- 
ample. He then rose, supporting himself by the 
table. It was then apparent that his mind was 
wandering, his eyes roamed restlessly around the 
table, as if they missed some familiar objects. 
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“A happy Christmas to you all!” he faltered. 
“ Happy Christmas! But are you all here? My 
old eyes are dim—dim—failing fast—where’s Ar- 
thur? Where’s Hugh? Oh! I forgot, he lies in 
a bloody grave, with a rebel’s bayonet rusting in 
his bosom. His memory!” At this moment his 
eyes rested on the face of Arthur’s portrait, his fa- 
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THE LONE 


BY J. A 


Upon their soft, sweet sighing harps 
The morning breezes sing, 

And with the warbling sparrows’ notes 
The woods and meadows ring; 

Bright flowers ope their dewy cups 
As night’s dark shadows flee; 

But not for me thus Nature smiles— 
Tis not, ’tis not for me. 


The golden sun from Heaven looks down 
With cheering in its ray, 

And seems to whisper as it shines, 
Be happy while ye may: 

I hear the glad laugh on the hill, 
The merry forms I see; 

But not for me those joys are given— 
Tis not, "tis not for me. 


One furm there was, one angel form, 
Pure as the Heaven's bright ray, 
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A SKETCH OF THE 
A STROLL some two months since the fields along, 
Or through the woods in their autumnal dress, 

Or where the rushing waters leap and throng— 
Roaring and bounding onward fathomless ; 

Or where the birds a farewell song have given, 
A heartfelt chant before they journey forth 

Their annual flight, by storm and tempest driven, 
To milder climes far from the snowy North. 


Or led, by chance perhaps, to some rude hut, 

Wherein the hoary axeman long hath dwelt, 
Whose piercing eye to light has long been shut, 

And whose bright locks the frost of age have felt ;— 
These, and the recollections they shall call 

Of summer’s verdure and the spring of life, 
Bespeak a Power Supreme that governs all, 

And make us feel decay, alas! so rife. 


So rife indeed to me—a short time gone, 
And health and summer bloomed around my path, 
And all the glory of a hope that shone 
Most brightly forth, unknown of future wrath; 
But now the winds of winter freeze unmoved, 
Drooping to earth the brightness of the past ; 
And one by one the friends | knew and loved, 
Are chilled away by each succeeding blast 
Philadelphia. 
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culties made a desperate attempt to rally, he ap- 
peared to recognise the likeness, and to confound it 
with the original; he raised his glass to the image, 
waved it, a smile curved his lips, and with the 
words “all here! I’m satisfied!” his spirit passed 
away.» There was Death in the O/d Family 
Mansion. 


ONE. 
SWAN. 


Whose smiles were sunshine to my heart, 
And cheered life’s lonely way ; 

But now, the grass waves o’er her grave, 
Beneath the willow tree; 

’T was not for me she lived on earth— 
’T was not, twas not for me. 


But when I see the evening sky 
Writ o’er with shining light, 

My glad soul spurns this world of clay, 
And takes a higher flight; 

It sees beyond that starry main, 
Above the placid blue, 

A land of bliss, a home of love, 
An Heavenly Father too, 

Who tells me with a parent’s voice 
That I again may see, 

May love her fondly there, and find 
It is a Home for me. 

Lowell, 1842. 


CHANGES. 


Why e’en the childhood home I loved so well— 
The birthplace of my hopes, a sacred spot ; 
When thoughts of it did in my bosom swell, 
I hastened there—alas! I knew it not— 
The universal change had passed not by, 
But left a saddening impress of its sway ; 
The very trees whose whispering minstrelsy 
Delighted my young days, were swept away. 


The stream whose wonted course I searched in vain 

Was swallowed up, they said, by man’s device! 
[ts lovely walks I would have trod again, 

Sut none were there to greet my wistful eyes; 
The winding road that pointed to the gate 

Wherefrom, in youthful days, I loved to gaze 
Upon the clear blue sky, the stars of state, 

The full-orbed moon that seem’d to me a blaze, 


All, all were gone:—I looked around, above— 
I feit bewildered, thought of Time’s career— 
I look’d again—the same stars seem‘d to move; 
Ah! then methought, alas! the change is here! 
I turned to where Hesperus once had shone, 
And found her still as in the days of yore; 
And thought was kept above, for there alo 
Unchangeable, is boundless hope in store. 


S. H. B. 
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LETTER FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


TO THE UNKNOWN PURCHASER AND NEXT 
OCCUPANT OF GLENMARY. 

Sin:—lIn selling you the dew and sunshine or- 
dained to fall hereafter on this bright spot of earth 
—the waters on their way to this sparkling brook, 
—the tints mixed for the flowers of that enamelled 
meadow, and the songs bidden to be sung in coming 
summers by the feathery builders in Glenmary, I 
know not whether to wonder more at the omnipo- 
tence of money, or at my own impertinent audacity 
toward Nature. How can you buy the right to 
exclude at will every other creature made in God’s 
image from sitting by this brook, treading on that 
carpet of flowers, or lying listening to the birds in 
the shade of these glorious trees—how I can sell it 
you, isa mystery not understood by the Indian, 
and dark, I must say, to me. 

«“ Lord of the soil,” is a title which conveys your 
privileges but poorly. You are master of waters 
flowing at this moment, perhaps, in a river of 
Judea, or floating in clouds over some spicy island 
of the tropics, bound hither after many changes. 
There are lilies and violets ordered for you in mil- 
lions, acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and 
dew nightly in proportion. There are throats to be 
tuned with song, and wings to be painted with red 
and gold, blue and yellow; thousands of them, and 
all tributaries to you. Your corn is ordered to be 
sheathed in silk, and lifted high to the sun. Your 
grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed. There 
is perfume distilling for your clover, and juices for 
your grasses and fruits. Ice will be here for your 
wine, shade for your refreshment at noon, breezes 
and showers and snow-flakes; all in their season, 
and ali “ deed-ed” to you for forty dollars the acre! 
Gods! what a copyhold of property for a fallen 
world! 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely 
and well-endowed domain, (the duration of a smile 
of fortune, five years, scarce longer than a five-act 
play;) but as in a play we sometimes live through 
a life, it seems to me that I have lived a life at 
Glenmary. Allow me this, and then you must 
allow me the privilege of those who, at the close of 
life, leave something behind them: that of writing 
out my will. Though I depart this life, I would 
fain, like others, extend my ghostly hand into the 
future, and if wings are to be borrowed or stolen 
where I go, you may rely on my hovering around 
and haunting you, in visitations not restricted by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmary through your eyes, 
sir, I see too plainly that I have not shaped my 
ways as if expecting a successor in my lifetime. I 
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did not, I am free to own. I thought to have shuf- 
fled off my mortal coil tranquilly here; flitting at 
last in company with some troop of my autumn 
leaves, or some bevy of spring blossoms, or with 
the snow in the thaw; my tenants at my back, as 
a landlord may say. I have counted on a life in- 
terest in the trees, trimming them accordingly; and 
in the squirrels and birds, encouraging them to 
chatter and build and fear nothing; no guns per- 
mitted on the premises.* Ihave had my will of 
this beautiful stream. I have carved the woods in- 
to a shape of my liking. I have propagated the 
despised sumach and the persecuted hemlock and 
“ pizen laurel.” And “no end to the weeds dug 
up and set out again,” as one of my neighbours 
delivers himself. I have built a bridge over Glen- 
mary brook which the town looks to have kept up 
by “the place,” and we have plied free ferry over 
the river, I and my man Tom, till the neighbours, 
from daily saving of the two miles round, have got 
the trick of it. And betwixt the aforesaid Glen- 
mary brook and a certain muddy and plebeian gut- 
ter formerly permitted to join company with, and 
pollute it, I have procured a divorce at much trou- 
ble and pains, a guardian duty entailed of course 
on my successor. 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of 
Glenmary! Ah! those friendly old trees! The 
cottage stands pelted in with them, a thousand 
visible from the door, and of stems and branches 
worthy of the great valley of the Susquehannah. 
For how mach music played without thanks am I 
indebted to those leaf-organs of ehanging tone? for 
how many whisperings of thought breathed like 
oracles into my ear? for how many new shapes of 
beauty moulded in the leaves by the wind? for how 
much companionship, solace and welcome?’ Stead- 
fast and constant is the countenance of such friends, 
God be praised for their staid welcome and sweet 
fidelity! If I love them better than some things 
human, it is no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. 
They stand where they did. But in recoiling from 
mankind, one may find them the next kindliest 
things, and be glad of dumb friendship. Spare 
those old trees, gentle sir! 

In the smooth walk which encircles the meadow 
betwixt that solitary Olympian sugar-maple and 
the margin of the river, dwells a portly and venera- 
ble toad; who (if I may venture to bequeath you 
my friends) must be commended to your kindly 
consideration. Though a squatter, he was noticed 
in our first rambles along the stream, five years 
since, for his ready civility in yielding the way, not 
hurriedly, however, nor with an obsequiousness un- 
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DREAM ON. 


becoming a republican, but deliberately and just 
enough; sitting quietly on the grass till our passing 
by gave him room again on the warm and trodden 
ground. Punctually after the April cleansing of 
the walk, this jewelled habitué, from his indifferent 
lodgings hard by, emerges to take his pleasure in 
the sun; and there, at any hour when a gentleman 
is likely to be abroad, you may find him, patient 
on his os coccygis, or vaulting to his asylum of 
high grass. This year, he shows, I am grieved to 
remark, an ominous obesity, likely to render him 
obnoxious to the female eye, and with the trimness 
of his shape, has departed much of that measured 
alacrity which first won our regard. He presumes 
a little on your allowance for old age; and with this 
pardonable weakness growing upon him, it seems 
but right that his position and standing should be 
tenderly made known to any new comer on the 
premises. In the cutting of the next grass, slice me 
not up my fat friend, sir! nor set your cane down 
heedlessly in his modest domain. He is “mine 
ancient,” and I would fain do him a good turn with 
you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I crave 
nothing but immunity from powder and shot. They 
require coaxing to come on the same side of the 
tree with you, and though saucy to me, I observe 
that they commence acquaintance invariably with 
a safe mistrust. One or two of them have suffered, 
it is true, from too hasty a confidence in my grey- 
hound Maida, but the beauty of that gay fellow 
was a trap against which nature had furnished them 
with no warning instinct! (A fact, sir, which would 
prettily pointa moral!) The large hickory on the 
edge of the lawn, and the black walnut over the 
shoulder of the flower-garden, have been, through 
my dynasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squirrels. I 
pray you, sir, let them not be “ refurmed out,” un- 
der your administration. 


DREAM 


Dream on in life’s bright, rosy ray, 
When hope is deck’d with flowers, 
And all is gladsome as the ray 
That shines o’er beauty’s bowers: 
Dream on. 


Dream on when riper years have come, 
O’ershading with their wings 
Each idol of the heart’s deep home 
To which the memory clings: 
Dream on. 


Dream on amid each scene of bliss 
When beauty rules the hour, 
Ant life seems like a bridal kiss 
Beneath that magic power: 
Dream on. 
Camden, S. C. 
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Of our feathered connections and friends, we 
are most bound to a pair of Phebe birds and a 
merry Bob-o’Lincoln, the first occupying the top 
of the young maple near the door of the cottage, 
and the latter executing his bravuras upon the 
clump of elder-bushes in the meadow, though in 
common with many a gay plumaged gallant like 
himself, his whereabout after dark, is a mystery. 
He comes every year from his rice plantation in 
Florida to pass the summer at Glenmary. Pray 
keep him safe from percussion-caps, and let no 
urchin with a long pole poke down our trusting 
Phebes; annuals in that same tree for three sum- 
mers. ‘There are humming-birds, too, whom we 
have complimented and looked sweet upon, but 
they cannot be identified from morning to morning. 
And there is a golden oriole who sings through 
May on a dogwood tree by the brook-side, but he 
has fought shy of our crumbs and coaxing, and let 
him go! We are mates for his betters, with all 
his gold livery! With these reservations, sir, I 
commend the birds to.your friendship and kind 
keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save 
only your watchfulness over the small nook re- 
served from this large purchase of seclusion and 
loveliness. In the shady depths of the smal! glen 
above you, among wild-flowers and music, the mu- 
sic of the brook babbling over rocky steps, is a 
spot sacred to love and memory. Keep it inviolate, 
and as much of the happiness of Glenmary as we 
can leave behind, stay with you for recompense! 

Yours with respect, 
N. P. Wits. 

* Pardon me, woodcocks. We do shoot woodcocks. 
Whether it is my natural enmity to a long bill, or that my 
bowels for woodcocks are not “ bowels of compassion,” 


these are thg sole outlaws of Glenmary. 


ON. 


Dream on despite the coming years 
That hasten to destroy, 
And bury ’mid the march o 

All traces of our joy: 
Dream on. 


tears 


Dream on—upon the waking soul 
Hope’s rainbow hues are cast, 
And waves of blissful sunlight roll 

Upon the darksome past: 
Dream on. 


Dream on—the world’s rich scenes at best 
Are tints of fancy’s ray, 
And they are most supremely blest 
Who dream it all away. 
Dream on. 
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A RAINY EVENING. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. C. 


LEE 


HENTZ 


A peasant little group was gathered round } ping her hands; but Elizabeth’s countenance fell 


uncle Ned’s domestic hearth. He sat on one side 
of the fire-place, opposite aunt Mary, who, with 
her book in her hand, watched the children seated 
at the table, some reading, others sewing, all occu- 
pied, but one, a child “ of larger growth,” a young 
lady, who, being a guest of the family, was suffered 
to indulge in the pleasure of idleness without re- 
proof. 

“Oh! I dove a rainy evening,” said little Ann, 
looking up from her book, and meeting her mother’s 
smiling glance, “it is so nice to sit by a good fire 
and hear the rain pattering against the windows. 
Only I pity the poor people who have no house to 
cover them, to keep off the rain and the cold.” 

“ And I love a rainy evening too,” cried George, 
a boy of about twelve. “I can study so much 
better. My thoughts stay at home, and don’t 
keep rambling out after the bright moon and stars. 
My heart feels warmer, and I really believe I love 
every body better than I do when the weather is 
fair.” 

Uncle Ned smiled and gave the boy an approv- 
ing pat on the shoulder. Every one smiled but 
the young lady, who, with a languid, discontented 
air, now played with a pair of scissors, now turned 
over the leaves of a book, then with an ill sup- 
pressed yawn, leaned idly on her elbow find looked 
into the fire. 

“And what do you think of a rainy evening, 
Elizabeth?” asked uncle Ned. “I should like to 
hear your opinion also.” 

“T think it over dull and uninteresting indeed,” 
answered she. “I always feel so stupid, I can 
hardly keep myself awake—one cannot go abroad, 
or hope to see company at home; and one gets so 
tired of seeing the same faces all the time. I can- 
not imagine what George and Ann see to admire 
so much in a disagreeable rainy evening like this.” 

“ Supposing I tell you a story to enliven you,” 
said uncle Ned. 

“Oh! yes, father, please tell us a story,” ex- 
claimed the children simultaneously. 

Little Ann was perched upon his knee as if by 
magic, and even Elizabeth moved her chair, as if 
excited to some degree of interest. George still 
held his book in his hand, but his bright eyes, 
sparkling with unusual animation, were riveted 
upon his uncle’s face. 

“T am going to tell you a story about a rainy 
evening,” said uncle Ned. 

“Oh! that will be so pretty!” 
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cried Ann, clap- 


4 


‘ 


below zero. It was an ominous annunciation. 

«“ Yes,” continued uncle Ned, “ a rainy evening. 
But though clouds darker than those which now 
mantle the sky were lowering abroad, and the rain 
fell heavier and faster, the rainbow of my life was 
drawn most beautifully on those dark clouds, and 
its fair colours still shine most lovely on the sight. 
It is no longer, however, the bow of promise, but 
the realization of my fondest dreams.” 

George saw his uncle cast an expressive glance 
towards the handsome matron in the opposite cor- 
ner, whose colour perceptibly heightened, and he 
could not forbear exclaiming— 

“Ah! aunt Mary is blushing. I understand 
uncle’s metaphor. She is his rainbow, and he 
thinks life one long rainy day.” 

«“ Not exactly so. I mean your last conclusion. 
But don’t interrupt me, my boy, and you shall 
hear a lesson, which, young as you are, I trust 
you will never forget. When I was a young man 
I was thought quite handsome—” 

« Pa is as pretty as he can be now,” interrupted 
little Ann, passing her hand fondly over his manly 
cheek. 

Uncle Ned was not displeased with the compli- 
ment, for he pressed her closer to him while he 
continued— 

«“ Well, when I was young, I was of a gay 
spirit and a great favourite in society. The young 
ladies liked me for a partner in the dance, at the 
chess board, or the evening walk, and I had rea- 
son to think several of them would have made no 
objection to take me as a partner for life. Among 
all my young acquaintances, there was no one, 
whose companionship was so pleasing, as that of a 
maiden whose name was Mary. Now, there area 
great many Marys in the world, so you must not 
take it for granted I mean your mother or aunt. 
At any rate you must not look so significant, till 
I have finished my story. Mary was a sweet and 
lovely girl—with a current of cheerfulness running 
through her disposition, that made music as it 
flowed. It was an under current, however, always 
gentle and kept within its legitimate channel; 
never overflowing into boisterous mirth or un- 
meaning levity. She was the only daughter of 
her mother, and she a widow. Mrs. Carlton, such 
was her mother’s name, was in lowly circum- 
stances, and Mary had none of the appliances of 
wealth and fashion to decorate her person, or gild 
her home. A very modest competency was all her 
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portion, and she wished for nothing more. I have 
seen her, in a simple white dress, without a single 
ornament, unless it was a natural rose, transcend 
all the gaudy belles, who sought by the attractions 
of dress to win the admiration of the multitude. 
But alas! for poor human nature! One of these 
dashing belles so fascinated my attention, that the 
gentle Mary was for a while forgotten. Theresa 
Vane was indeed a rare piece of mortal me- 
chanism. Her figure was the perfection of beauty, 
and she moved as if strung upon wires, so elastic 
and springing were her gestures. I never saw 
such lustrous hair—it was perfectly black, and 
shone like burnished steel; and then such ringlets! 
How they waved and rippled down her beautiful 
neck! She dressed with the most exquisite taste, 
delicacy and neatness, and whatever she wore, as- 
sumed a peculiar grace and fitness, as if art loved 
to adorn what nature made so fair. But what 
charmed me most, was the sunshiny smile that 
was always waiting to light up her countenance. 
To be sure, she sometimes laughed a little too loud, 
but then her laugh was so musical and her teeth so 
white, it was impossible to believe her guilty of 
rudeness, or want of grace. Often, when I saw 
her in the social circle, so brilliant and smiling, 
the life and charm of every thing around her, I 
thought how happy the constant companionship of 
such a being would make me—what brightness 
she would impart to the fireside of home—what 
light, what joy to the darkest scenes of existence!” 

“Oh! uncle,” interrupted George laughing, “ if 
I were aunt Mary, I would not let you praise any 
other lady so warmly. You are so taken up with 
her beauty, you have forgotten all about the rainy 
evening.” 

Aunt Mary smiled, but it is more than probable, 
that George really touched one of the hidden 
springs of her woman’s heart, for she looked down 
and said nothing. 

“ Don’t be impatient,” said uncle Ned, “and 
you shall not be cheated out of your story. I be- 
gan it for Elizabeth’s sake, rather than yours, and 
I see she is wide awake. She thinks [ was by this 
time more than half in love with Theresa Vane, 
and she thinks more than half right. There had 
been a great many parties of pleasure, riding par- 
ties, sailing parties, and talking parties; and sum- 
mer slipped by, almost unconsciously. At length 
the autumnal equinox approached, and gathering 
clouds, north-eastern gales and drizzling rains, suc- 
ceeded to the soft breezes, mellow skies and glow- 
ing sunsets, peculiar to that beautiful season. For 
two or three days I was confined within doors by 
the continuous rains, and [ am sorry to confess it, 
but the blue devils actually got complete posses- 
sion of me—one strided upon my nose, another 
danced on the top of my head, one pinched my 
ear, and another turned somersets on my chin. 
You laugh, littlke Nanny; but they are terrible 
creatures, these blue gentlemen, and I could not 
endure them any longer. So the third rainy even- 
ing, { put on my over-coat, buttoned it up to my 
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chin, and taking my umbrella in my hand, set out 
in the direction of Mrs. Vane’s. ‘Here,’ thought 
I, as my fingers pressed the latch, ‘I shall find the 
moonlight smile, that will illumine the darkness of 
my night—the dull vapours will disperse before 
her radiant glance, and this interminable equinoc- 
tial storm be transformed into a mere vernal 
shower, melting away in sunbeams in her pre- 
sence. My gentle knock not being apparently 
heard, I stepped into the ante-room, set down my 
umbrella, took off my drenched over-coat, ar- 
ranged my hair in the most graceful manner, and, 
claiming a privilege, to which perhaps I had no 
legitimate right, opened the door of the faiily sit- 
ting room, and found myself in the presence of the 
beautiful Theresa—”’ 

Here uncle Ned made a provoking pause. 

“Pray goon.” “ How wasshedrest?” “ And 
was she glad to see you?” assailed him on every 
side. 

‘“ How was she drest!” repeated he. “I amnot 
very well skilled in the technicalities of a lady’s 
wardrobe, but I can give you the general impres- 
sion of her personal appearance. In the first place, 
there was a jumping up and an offhand sliding 
step towards an opposite door, as I entered; but a 
disobliging chair was in the way, and I was mak- 
ing my lowest bow, before she found an oppor- 
tunity of disappearing. Confused and mortified, 
she scarcely returned my salutation, while Mrs. 
Vane offered me a chair, and expressed, in some- 
what dubious terms, their gratification at such an 
unexpected pleasure. I have no doubt Theresa 
wished me at the bottom of the frozen ocean, if I 
might judge by the freezing glances she shot at me 
through her long lashes. She sat uneasily in her 
chair, trying to conceal her slip-shod shoes, and 
furtively arranging her dress about the shoulders 
and waist. It was a most rebellious subject, for 
the body and skirt were at open warfare, refusing 
to have any communion with each other. Where 
was the graceful shape I had so much admired? 
In vain I sought its exquisite outlines in the folds 
of that loose, slovenly robe. Where werg those 
glistening ringlets and burnished locks that had so 
lately rivalled the tresses of Medusa’? Her hair 
was put in tangled bunches behind her ears, and 
tucked up behind in a kind of Gordian knot, which 
would have required the sword of an Alexander to 
untie. Her frock was a soiled and dingy silk, with 
trimmings of sallow blonde, and a faded fancy 
handkerchief was thrown over one shoulder. 

« «You have caught me completely en déshabillé,’ 
said she, recovering partially from her embarrass- 
ment; ‘but the evening was so rainy, and no one 
but mother and myself, [ never dreamed of such an 
exhibition of gallantry as this.’ 

“She could not disguise her vexation, with all 
her efforts to conceal it, and Mrs. Vane evidently 
shared her daughter’s chagrin. I was wicked 
enough to enjoy their confusion, and never ap- 
peared more at my ease, or played the agreeable 
with more signal success. I was disenchanted at 
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once, and my mind revelled in its recovered free- 
dom. My goddess had fallen from the pedestal on 
which my imagination had enthroned her, despoiled 
of the beautiful drapery which had imparted to her 
such idea! loveliness. I knew that I was a favourite 
in the family, for I was wealthy and independent, 
and perhaps of all Theresa’s admirers, what the 
world would call the best match. I maliciously 
asked her to play on the piano, but she made a 
thousand excuses, studiously keeping back the 
I asked her to 
play a game of chess, but ‘ she had a headache; she 
was too stupid; she never cou/d do anything on 


true reason, her disordered attire. 


a rainy evening.’ 

“At length I took my leave, inwardly blessing 
the moving spirit which had led me abroad that 
night, that the spell which had so long enthralled 
my senses might be broken. Theresa called up 
one of her lambent smiles as [ bade her adieu. 

« « Never call again on a rainy evening,’ said she 
sportively; ‘I am always so wretchedly dull. I be- 
lieve I was born to live among the sunbeams, the 
moonlight, and the stars. Clouds will never do 
for me.’ 

«“« Amen,’ I silently responded, as I closed the 
door. While I was putting on my coat, I over- 
heard, without the smallest intention of listening, 
a passionate exclamation from Theresa. 

**¢Good heavens, mother! was there ever any- 
thing so unlucky? I never thought of seeing my 
neighbour’s dog to-night. If I have not been com- 
pletely caught!’ 

“<T hope you will mind my advice next time,’ 
replied her mother, in a grieved tone. ‘I told you 
not to sit down in that slovenly dress. I have no 
doubt you have lost him for ever.’ 

“Here I made good my retreat, not wishing to 
enter the penetralia of family secrets. 

“The rain still continued unabated, but my 
social feelings were very far from being damped. I 
had the curiosity to make another experiment. 
The evening was not very far advanced, and as I 
turned from Mrs. Vane's fashionable mansion, I 
saw a snodest light glimmering in the distance, and 
I hailed it as the shipwrecked mariner hails the 
star that guides him o’er ocean’s fuam to the home 
he has left behind. Though I was gay and young, 
and a passionate admirer of beauty, I had very ex- 
alted ideas of domestic felicity. I knew that there 
was many a rainy day in life, and I thought the 
companion who was born alone for sunbeams and 
moonlight, would not aid me to dissipate their 
gloom. I had, moreover, a shrewd suspicion, that 
the daughter who thought it a sufficient excuse 
for shameful personal neglect, that there was no 
one present but her mother, would, as a wife, be 
equally regardless of a husband's presence. While 
I pursued these reflections my feet involuntarily 
drew nearer and more near to the light, which had 
been the loadstone of my opening manhood. I had 
continued to meet Mary in the gay circles I fre- 
quented, but I had lately become almost a stranger 


to her home. ‘Shall I be a welcome guest?’ said 
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I to myself as I crossed the threshold. ‘Shall I 
find her en déshabillé likewise, and discover that 
feminine beauty and grace are incompatible with 
a rainy evening’? I heard a sweet voice reading 
aloud as I opened the door, and I knew it was the 
voice which was once music to my ears. Mary 
rose at my entrance, laying her book quietly on the 
table, and greeted me with a modest grace and self- 
possession peculiar to herself. She looked sur- 
prised, a little embarrassed, but very far from 
being displeased. She made no allusion to my 
estrangement or neglect; expressed no astonish- 
ment at my untimely visit, nor once hinted that, 
being alone with her mother and not anticipating 
visitors, she thought it unnecessary to wear the 
habiliments of a /ady. Never in my life had I 
seen her look so lovely. Her dress was perfectly 


plain, but every fold was arranged by the hand of 


the graces. Her dark-brown hair, which had a 
1atural wave in it, now uncurled by the dampness, 
was put back in smooth ringlets from her brow, 
revealing a face which did not consider its beauty 
wasted because a mother’s eye alone rested on its 
bloom. A beautiful cluster of autumnal roses, 
placed in a glass vase on the table, perfumed the 
apartment, and a bright blaze on the hearth dif- 
fused a spirit of cheerfulness around, while it re- 
lieved the atmosphere of its excessive moisture. 
Mrs. Carlton was an invalid, and suffered also 
from an inflammation of the eyes. Mary had 
been reading aloud to her from her favourite book. 
What do you think it was? It was a very old- 
fashioned one indeed. No other than the Bible. 
And Mary was not ashamed to have such a fashion- 
able young gentleman as I then was see what her 
occupation had been. What a contrast to the 
scene I had just quitted! How T loathed myself 
for the infatuation which had led me to prefer the 
artificial graces of a belle to this pure child of na- 
ture. I drew my chair to the table, and entreated 
that they would not look upon me as a stranger, 
but as a friend, anxious to be restored to the for- 
feited privileges of an old acquaintance. I was un- 
derstood in a moment, and, without a single re- 
proach, was admitted again to confidence and 
familiarity. ‘The hours I had wasted with Theresa 
seemed a kind of mesmeric slumber, a blank in my 
existence, or, at least, a feverish dream. ‘ What 
do you think of a rainy evening, Mary?’ asked I, 
before I left her. 

««T love it of all things,’ replied she, with ani- 
mation. ‘ There is something so home-drawing, so 
heart-knitting in its influence. The dependencies 
which bind us to the world seem withdrawn; and, 
retiring within ourselves, we learn more of the deep 
mysteries of our own being.’ 

“ Mary’s soul beamed from her eye as it turned, 
with a transient obliquity, towards heaven. She 


paused, as if fearful of unsealing the fountains of 


her heart. I said that Mrs. Carlton was an invalid, 
and consequently retired early to her chamber; but 
I lingered till a late hour, nor did I go till I had 
made a full confession of my folly, repentance, and 
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THE LAST DAYS OF LIFE. 


BY MISS M. A. FAIRMAN. 


“ Does she sleep?” whispered Mary Canning, as 
she stepped lightly into the chamber of her sick 
friend. 

Mrs. Mowbray shook her head sadly, and the 
patient sufferer softly replied, “« No, Mary, my 
thoughts have been too busy. I have been pon- 
dering upon the home whither I am going. Home! 
what delightful emotions are kindled at the word! 
how many pleasant associations cluster around it! 
even an earthly home, a transient resting-place; 
but mine is a house not made with hands; a man- 
sion prepared by my blessed Saviour himself, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” 

Mary pressed her trembling lips to the white 
forehead of her friend, and as she did so Ellen felt 
a tear drop there. She raised her eyes to the sym- 
pathizing face bent over her and said tenderly, 
“Dear Mary, I would not grieve you or my 
mother; but these happy thoughts so filled my 
heart I could not forbear to express them.” 

“Do not forbear, my love,” replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray. “ Your words are full of consolation.” 

“ Dearest mother, what a relief! How often 
have I longed to pour out my full heart to you, and 
restrained myself lest it should add to your sorrow. 
But why should a Christian mother mourn because 
her child is going home before her; because the 
gracious Father of both sees fit to remove it first 
from the pollutions and troubles of the world to 
His own pure, and blessed, and glorious dwelling- 
place.” 

“Ah! my dear child; reason or religion cannot 
silence the voice of nature,” said Mrs. Mowbray in 
a tremulous voice. 

Ellen looked fondly towards her, and a tear 
dimmed her eye. “I know it, dearest mother; 
whilst [ suffer your heart must ache. But when 
our Father in Heaven has done all for me which 
your love and sympathy could not do; when He 
has given me strength for weakness, ease for pain, 
joy for mourning, a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away for the passing illusions of earth; and made 
me perfect in holiness as well as in happiness, then 
you will not weep for me.” 

«“ Even then we could not forbear to weep,” said 
Mary, with a quivering lip, “for you would not be 
with us.” 

«“ Ah! Mary, that would be a selfish sorrow. Be- 
sides, the parting will be short—we shall meet 
again so soon.” Ellen drooped her head more 
heavily upon the pillow which was upon the back 
of her easy chair and continued silent a long time. 
A pale pink spot in either cheek finely contrasted 
with the exquisite purity of her complexion; her 
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eyes had the strange unearthly brightness peculiar 
to consumption; and to the usually sweet expres- 
sion of her face was added one so serene, so peace- 
ful, that it seemed as if the love and happiness of 
Heaven already dwelt in her heart. Mary thought 
as she looked upon her she had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful. 

“ Life wastes slowly, very slowly,” she said at 
length, in a low soft voice. “I trust I am not im- 
patient. I am sure I would not put away a single 
suffering my Father sees needful for me. I would 
not have the slightest wish at variance with His 
will, but would resign all to His wisdom and care, 
just as confidingly as the infant resigns itself to its 
mother’s arms. Mine has been a happy life; till 
this illness it was one long bright summer’s day; 
and it is happy even now, my Father deals so 
gently with me, and His grace imparts such peace, 
such hope to my heart.” 

A few mornings after, when Mary, as usual, 
came in to spend the day with her, she was pain- 
fully struck by the change in her appearance. Ellen 
held out her hand with her accustomed smile of 
welcome, and faintly murmured “I was about to 
send for you, Mary. The last conflict, I think, is 
near.” 

«“ You do not fear it; you do not shrink from it,” 
Mary replied, gently pressing the hand she held. 

«“ No, Mary, no. I know not what is before me, 
whether severe suffering, or a gentle departure. I 
know not whether my Saviour’s presence shall go 
with me, and the light of his countenance disperse 
every shadow which rests on the dark valley, or 
whether it shall be permitted to gather blackness, 
and His blessed presence be withheld; but I can 
trust Him; I know he will do all things well.” 

“Oh! how good is God,” she said after a little 
pause, “to give me such faith, such trust. Nothing 
else would answer now; nothing else could give 
me a moment’s peace; this gives perfect peace. I 
am utterly helpless—helpless every way—I cannot 
procure for myself so much as a drop of water to 
moisten my parched lips; but I have no fears, no 
anxieties. I can trust my mother and my Mary; 
you will not suffer me to want. Oh! how much 
more I can trust my Father in Heaven! Your 
power is limited; you cannot do all you would; 
but His, oh! who can measure or comprehend it! 
He can supply all my wants. What happiness to 
give away all my cares to Him; to hang helpless, 
yet trusting, upon his sustaining arm; to feel that 
this faith, so precious, so cheering, is His gift; to 
think I shall soon, very soon, see Him as He is, 
‘and know, even as I am known.’ 
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THE TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 287 


« Yes, faith and hope shall soon give place to per- 
fect knowledge, perfect happiness; but their sister 
grace never faileth. Even here, if kindled in the 
bosom, it consumes the dross, and purifies the heart 
from every selfish earthly passion. Pride, envy, 
jealousy, anger, and all unkindness, melt away be- 
fore it. It expands the heart and makes room 
there for all the brotherhood of man; all, all, Mary, 
the poorest and most despised. It even gathers in 
its golden circlet the whole intelligent creation, and 
sends up earnest aspirations for the holiness and 
happiness of every creature God has made. With- 
out it we are nothing. No, love ‘never faileth.’ 
While eternity endures it shall continue to glow 
with a purer, brighter radiance, and more and 
more assimilate the blessed spirit to the image of 
its God. Here love burns so feebly; our desire to 
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do good is so weak; our power so limited. But 
in Heaven shail we not be ministering spirits, with 
an angel’s power, sent forth to fulfil our Father’s 
purposes of love? Happy thought!” 

She spoke at intervals, and with difficulty; and 
her mother, fondly kissing her cheek, said, “« Will 
you not rest a little, love?” 

« Yes, dear mother,” she replied, with a tranquil 
smile, “in Heaven; the dwellers these are never 
weary.” 

There was a pause, a perfect stillness, while the 
anxious watchers gazed upon her fair and placid 
face. The mother felt a gentle pressure of the 
hand she held; she bent her ear to hear, if possible, 
another precious word; it was softly murmured, 
“ Peace, perfect peace.” And the spirit was in 
Heaven. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF NATURE. 


(WRITTEN ON THE SUMMIT OF A MOUNTAIN.) 


BY F. 8. JEWETT, 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


Man weds not these, but taketh art to wife. 


Weantep with the slow toil of our ascent, 

Our steps shall stay awhile; and as we view 
Forests and fields in ripened verdure blent, 

And smiling ‘neath the heaven’s eternal blue, 
Be not unmindful in the picture lent 

Of such great theme as bard may well pursue; 
For all around, above, below, impart 


Nature’s high purpose to the open heart. 


Look: yields not gently to the peaceful gales 
The living garniture of Summer’s couch? 

Sure, on the foliage of the hills and dales 
There is of Poesy no voiceless touch: 

And when o’er leaf and flower young fancy trails 
The sighing winds, ’tis not a thought too much 

To deem the blossoms, in their meekness there, 


Bending to Him whv hath fur them a care. 


Look to the mountains, to the hills, the seas— 
Wherever Nature in her life hath prime, 
Where the strong tempest and the gentler breeze 
Do make their visits—in whatever clime 
Flowers drink the sunbeam, or lift up the trees 
Their pride—there, in all seasons and all time, 
On the wide page of Nature may ye view 


Goodness and love, fair, and forever new. 


Oh! is’t no desecration of this earth— 
Ever so glad and worshipful as now— 
The desert-wind of folly, and the dearth 
It leaves on human passions that they show 
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No love, no kind rejoicings, in the worth 
Of these meek beauties? Yet the good shall know, 
And feel, and love, the truths which these convey— 


Truths, which, tho’ leaves may fall. shall never pass away. 


Is it no desecration when the soil, 

Whose fruitage is the semblance of the pure 
And lofty theme of love, becomes the spoil 

Of lusts unhallowed, and of hopes too sure 
Which fling to prostitution base their toil, 

Thank not the Giver while he doth secure 
Their ends unmeet—and on the glad earth see 


No smile of Heaven, no love, no purity? 


That these green fields, these forests, and these skies, 
So beautifully fair and angel bright, 

Should wrap in joyance gay the scenes where lies 
Sin in the hideousness of death and night? 

That all unheard the voice of nature dies, 
Or passeth on to realms of holy light 

Unread—unprized, save by the lust of art?— 


Strange, that so chill and hard may wax the heart! 


O ye who flutter in your sunniest hour, 

And who with me such broad rich scene survey, 
Here view the goodness of Eternal Power, 

Wed Nature’s self and learn her bridal lay; 
And ere your sorrows in their years shall lower, 

Let in your hearts the artless tale have sway— 
So when to deck your graves her gifis are given, 


Their humble truths shall pave the walks of heaven. 
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“Tr is really pleasant to find that there are 
a few people in this selfish world who have some 
generous regard to the well-being and happiness of 
others,” remarked Mr. Haller to his friend Mr. 
Gardiner, as the two sat conversing in the count- 
ing-room of the latter. 

“It certainly is; but why do you make the re- 
mark?” asked Mr. Gardiner. 

“ Because a circumstance which occurred yes- 
terday just crossed my mind.” 

“ Well, what is it? I am always pleased to hear 
the relation of instances of truly generous conduct 
from man to man.” 

“ You know Mr. May?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you know that he occupies one of my ten 
buildings in street which have rented at one 
thousand dollars each?” 

«“ Yes.” 

“ And you also know, I presume, that he is pro- 
bably the only one in the block who is not going 
behindhand’” 

“T do not really know, but I should think it 
probable.” 

“ Well, such is the case. A few days ago I was 
waited on by several of the tenants, who informed 
me that, unless their rent was reduced one half, 
they would be compelled to move. Being well 
satisfied that, in the present state of business, if I 
allowed my stores to be vacated, I should not, in 
all probability, get tenants for them again, even at 
the reduced rate, I accepted the proposition. Of 
course, as they were ail alike, in reducing one, I 
knew I would have to reduce all; and so, making 
a virtue of necessity, I called upon the other 
tenants and informed them of the reduction. 

«“ «But, Mr. Haller, I didn’t ask you to reduce 
my rent,’ Mr. May said. 

«“ «No, sir, you did not,’ I replied, ‘ but then if I 
reduce one I must reduce all.’ 

« « You act from a true principle, Mr. Haller, in 
what you do; but if I were to accept of your pro- 
position I should act from a false principle, because 
a purely selfish one. The cost of these buildings, 
and the ground-rent you have to pay, with taxes, 
insurance, etc., requires that each one should rent 
for at least one thousand dollars to make you any- 
thing like a return for your money. I have not 
only been able, heretofore, but willing, to pay this 
rent; and I am still able and willing, because my 
business, unlike that of my neighbours, is nearly as 
good as ever. To them the reduction is necessary, 
and, under the pressure of the times, I think your 
very best course is to reduce very considerably for 
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them. But I can well afford to pay you my pre- 
sent rent, and am willing to continue doing so.’ 

“ Now was not that noble in Mr. May?” 

“Tt certainly was. Such actions are well worthy 
of imitation.” 

“Indeed they are. If a!l the world were governed 
by such unselfish principles, it would be far better 
for the whole.” 

“So I fully believe. But a very different senti- 
ment prevails. Each one, as a general thing, re- 
gards only himself, and in all of his transactions 
with others strives to gain all he can over his 
neighbour. In all species of bargaining there is 
only a single regard to self, apparent in the effort 
to sell at the very highest rates, even though the 
article will not bear it, and purchase at the very 
lowest, unmindful of its intrinsic worth or the loss 
which may fall upon the seller by an unwarrant- 
able depreciation. No one takes into consideration 
the necessity which often compels a man to sell 
his goods at a price far below their real value.” 

«“ There is too much truth in what you say, Mr. 
Gardiner. But I suppose it will be a long time 
before the world gets right again.” 

“Tam afraid it will. But if the few who, like 
Mr. May, see clearly what is a just course of action 
towards others, would, like him, pursue that course, 
the leaven of right principles would gradually per- 
vade the whole mass.” 

“But how hopeless seems the task, when we 
think of it. And how much alone, and in indi- 
vidual weakness, must each one act, who attempts 
to be governed by the motives just declared. He 
would be regarding the interests of all around him, 
while no one thought of, or cared for him; and, it 
seems to me, would inevitably be trampled under 
foot by the crowd pressing eagerly forward in pur- 
suit of their individual and selfish ends. I must 
confess that I should be afraid to start out into the 
world under the government of such principles.” 

«“ And yet Mr. May is not driven to the wall; 
indeed, by his own acknowledgment, he is doing 
so well in these trying times, that he will accept 
of no diminution in his rent because there has been 
no diminution in his business.” 

“ He certainly is an exception. But to act from 
such liberal motives as have just been set forth, 
must inevitably be productive of ruin to almost 
any one while society is governed as it now is.” 

“T differ from you, Mr. Haller, and must express 
surprise at the declaration of a sentiment that con- 
demns, really, Mr. May’s principles of action, when 
but a few minutes ago, you so warmly approved 
them.” 
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“TI certainly cannot, now that my mind views 
the subject in its general relations, so fully approve 
of Mr. May’s course as I did at first. It seems to 
me that he ought to have taken advantage of the 
prevailing condition of things. And yet it was but 
fair that he should pay me a just rent for my store 
when he was perfectly able to do so.” 

“Tt certainly was but fair, Mr. Haller,” his 
friend replied; and then the subject was chang- 
ed. 

Mr. Haller was an individual whose ends of life 
were thoroughly selfish, and these obscured com- 
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pletely his abstract perceptions of the rights of | 


others. When, however, justice to himself was 
concerned, he could see the bearing and force of a 
really generous regard for the interests of another; 
for then he saw things from a different position 
point from that on which he usually stood. 

It happened, about an hour after his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Gardiner, and his cordial approval of 
the high-minded and truthful principles, that an 
individual called upon Mr. Haller for the transac- 
tion of some business. 

“Ah! good morning, Mr. Freeland! How are 
you this morning?” said Mr. Haller, with a bland 
smile, as the person he addressed entered his 
office. He knew the nature of his business. 

“ Not very weil,” was the response, made in 
rather a desponding tone. 

« Ah! I am sorry for that. What is the matter?” 

“I can hardly tell myself, Mr. Haller. But I 
believe it arises from an unsettled mind. These 
harassing times are enough to kill any one.” 

“Times are indeed severe, Mr. Freeland. 
not know what we are all to do.” 

Mr. Haller’s income from rents, and other 
sources, was about twenty thousand dollars per 
annum, clear of all expenses for taxes, insurance, 
ground-rents, &c., even under the depressed con- 
dition of things. 

“ Nor do I, Mr. Haller. If I could only make a 
moderate support for my family, and relieve myself 
from debt, I would ask no more.” 

“There are hundreds and thousands around 
you, Mr. Freeland, who can say the same with 
heart-felt earnestness.” 

“T have no doubt of that. But such a general 
disastrous state of affairs does not add anything to 
my consolation.” 

“Tt should take off the keen edge of mortifica- 
tion, which all must feel when compelled to sink 
under the pressure of circumstances, to know that 
we are not alone; that hundreds and thousands 
around us are in a like condition, and that we but 
fall as a portion of the whole declining mass.” 

“It cannot do it in my case, should I be cast 
down, which Heaven forbid. If I wrong another, 
what consolation can it be to me to know that 
thousands around me have likewise suffered wrong 
at the hands of others in whom they had confided? 
But I must not give way to such gloomy thoughts. 
I will yet hope that I shall pass through the fire 
unscathed. But to come to the subject of our 
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business this morning. I should like to close with 
you for that house in Howard street.” 

«“ Well, I am ready to do so, Mr. Freeland.” 

“ But the price you offer is little above half what 
it cost me, and the house you know is nearly new.” 

“That may be all so. But you know that pro- 
perty has depreciated nearly one half. I had, only 
yesterday, to reduce the rents in my ten ware- 
houses in street to one half of what I have 
been receiving for them since they were built. 
Five thousand dollars a year is no trifling matter 
to take from a man’s income.” 

“ Indeed it is not, Mr. Haller.” 

“Your property, you must readily perceive, is, 
therefore, worth a far less sum than it was a year 
ago. It would not pay me a half interest at the 
rate you hold it at.” 

«“ The present tenant, Mr. May, pays me as much 
rent as he ever did.” 

“That you are yourself aware cannot be calcu- 
lated upon. Mr. May can get as good a house as 
yours for a far less rent, and it is not to be supposed 
that he will continue to pay what he now does.” 

“ He paid me a quarter’s rent last week, and said 
nothing about a reduction.” 

“Still, it would be a false calculation to predi- 
cate anything on that. Even supposing that he 
should continue willing to pay the present rent, 
there might arise circumstances that would cause 
him to leave the house, and then a sum far below 
that would have to be received.” 

“There is force in what you say, although I feel 
sure that, could I possibly retain the property, I 
should still continue to receive one thousand dol- 
lars a year for it. The house, you know, is most 
beautifully finished, and the situation desirable. 
At the time Mr. May rented, there were three or 
four others who wanted the house. And he is so 
well pleased with it that I am sure, that even if 
he wished a reduction, he would not make that a 
reason for moving. Even in these times I am 
persuaded that eight hundred dollars could be 
readily obtained, were Mr. May to give it up, a 
circumstance, however, as I have intimated, of 
which I have not the slightest apprehension.” 

«Still, of all that there is no moral certainty, 
Mr. Freeland. And I, for one, should be very 
sorry to base any important calculation upon such 
a supposifion.” 

«“ Let me then have, Mr. Haller, your most libe- 
ral offer.” 

“Seven thousand dollars, as I have already said, 
is all that I can feel justified in giving. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Mr. Haller, that is too great a 
sacrifice. You are yourself aware that it cost me 
every dollar of twelve thousand.” 

“T have no doubt that it did. But that is your 
misfortune. Nor are you alone a sufferer. I have, 
myself, sunk at least thirty thousand dollars by the 
depression of real estate; and hundreds have been 
totally ruined. In fact, it is dangerous to buy pro- 
perty at any price, for there is no telling how low 
it may yet fall.” 
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“If I do not obtain ten thousand dollars I fear 
that I shall not be able to hold my head above 
water. The property I believe, even in these times, 
to be richly worth it.” 

« You, no doubt, think so, Mr. Freeland, but I 
should be very sorry to risk that much money in 
the purchase. Before the next six months rolled 
away I might be in your present condition, forced 
to sacrifice it at several thousands of dollars below 
its cost.” 

« Then seven thousand is your highest offer?” 

“It is, Mr. Freeland.” 

“ How long will you continue that offer?” 

“ For three days.” 

«“ Very well. IfI can do no better by that time 
the house will have to pass into your hands.” 

“You know that beautiful house in Howard 
street, which Freeland built?”’ Mr. Haller said to a 
friend, whom he met half an hour after. 

«“ Tbe one in which Mr. May resides?” 

« The same.” 

« Yes, I know it very well.” 

«“T can get that house, I am confident, for seven 
thousand dollars.” 

«“ Indeed!” 

«“Itis true. Freeland is so hard run as to be 
compelled to sell it, and I have not the least doubt 
but that I can get it for the sum I have named.” 

“ Take it then, by all means.” 

“T intend doing so. Mr. May pays a thousand 
dollars rent for it, and I have found out from him, 
without his knowing my object, that he likes the 
house very much, and shall ask no reduction. He 
is just the kind of a tenant I like. When IJ was 
compelled to reduce the rent on all my stores in 
street, he refused to have a dollar abated, be- 
cause, he said, that his business was as good as 
ever.” 

“ Really that was noble!” 

«“ Wasn't it. Mr. May is one in a thousand. 
He is both a gentleman and a Christian.” 

“That he is. It is very delightful to hear of 
such an exhibition of generous feeling.” 

“It certainly is. I cannot feel too much admi- 
ration of his character,’ Mr. Haller responded, un- 
conscious that the friend with whom he was con- 
versing was, in his own mind, drawing a contrast 
between the two individuals, not much to the 
credit of his character. 

“That house, I think, cost Freeland something 
like twelve thousand dollars, did it not?” 

“Yes; and under all the circumstances, is, even 
now, richly worth ten thousand dollars. So you 
see, if I get it for seven thousand, I shall make a 
firstrate bargain out of Freeland, won’t I?” 

“ You certainly will.” 

“ Poor fellow!” run on Haller; “I am sorry for 
him. He is pretty nearly wound up. These are 
dreadful times!” 

“Ts it really so bad with him?” 

“Yes, I believe so. He wanted ten thousand 
dollars for his house, and said, that if he could not 
get that sum, he should have to go to the wall.” 
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“ Poor fellow! I am really sorry for his condi- 
tion. I had not the least idea that matters were so 
bad with him.” 

«“ Well, it’s not much to be wondered at, Mr. 
Hamilton. Freeland has not managed things as 
prudently as he ought to have done. But that is 
none of my business. If] get his house for seven 
thousand dollars certainly I have no right to com- 
plain.” 

“ Very true, Mr. Haller. But, taking everything 
into consideration, do you not think that you ought 
to pay Mr. Freeland for his house what you really 
believe it to be worth, and thus save him from ruin? 
Remember that he has a large family on his hands, 
which may be scattered should he fail and lose his 
present means of supporting them.” 

“I don’t see, Mr. Hamilton, that I have any- 
thing at all to do with that. And, besides, a thing 
is worth only what it will bring in the market. He 
has three days in which to try the market, and if 
he cannot do better he can fall back upon my offer. 
But I know that he can’t, even if so well. 
are afraid of investing in property now at any 
price.” 

“TI cannot agree with you, Mr. Haller, that you 
have nothing to do, as you say, with Mr. Free- 
land’s condition. We should all regard our neigh- 
bours with a kind consideration, and endeavour, all 
that in our power lies, to benefit them.” 

« Not to our own injury though, Mr. Hamilton.” 

«“ While anxious about securing our own inter- 
ests, we should be rigidly careful that we do not 
trespass upon the rights of others.” 

“ Certainly we should.” 

«“ Think then, whether, in compelling Mr. Free- 
land to sell his house for three thousand dollars 
less than you believe it to be worth, and, conse- 
quently, involving him in almost certain ruin, you 
are not trespassing upon his rights.” 

“ Most assuredly Iam not. His house is really 
worth no more than seven thousand dollars, for it 
will bring no more in the market; and I contend 
that an article is worth no more than it will bring 
in the market.” 

Perceiving that self-love, and the love of pos- 
session had so completely blinded the mind of Mr. 
Haller as to cause him, by false reasonings, to con- 
firm himself in his determination to oppress his 
neighbour, Mr. Hamilton’ said no more; but re- 
solved, in his own mind, that, if in his power, he 
would protect Mr. Freeland from the ruin that 
stared him in the face. He therefore went directly 
to Mr. May. 

“T have just learned some facts, Mr. May,” he 
said to that gentleman, “in regard to the effort of 
one man to oppress another, which I feel bound in 
justice to communicate to you.” 

“TI shall certainly be pleased to hear your state- 
ment, Mr. Hamilton, although my heart is sick- 
ened almost every day by instances of oppression 
and wrong that fall under my notice. How low 
and selfish is the condition of society! All just 
regard for the neighbour seems lost in overweening 
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selfishness. No one seems to think the interests 
of his neighbour as at all entitled to his attention 
or consideration. But let me hear your case, Mr. 
Hamilton.” 

“ You know Freeland?” 

“Certainly I do. And a very estimable man 
he is, though something under the weather just 
now. He has a very interesting family dependent 
on him, which makes me feel for his condition very 
much.” 

«“ You rent from him, I believe?” 

“ Yes.” 

“IT understand that he is about selling the house 
you live in.” 

« Are you certain?” 

“Yes. I believe my information to be correct.” 

“ Well?” 

“ He wants ten thousand dollars for it; and, un- 
less he can realize that sum on the sale, he will not 
be able to keep above water.” 

“Tt ought to bring that, every dollar, for it is 
richly worth it. Has he met with an offer yet?” 

« Yes.” d 

“Of how much?” 

«“ Seven thousand dollars.” 

«“ A shameful sacrifice that would be! 
made that offer?” 

“ Mr. Haller.” 

«“ Mr. Haller!” 

«“ Yes.” 

“He knows the worth of that property as well 
as any man in the city.” 

“So I believe. Indeed, he is delighting himself, 
in anticipation, over the great bargain he is going 
to get out of poor Freeland.” 

“Too bad! too bad! I knew that he was a close 
and rather selfish man, but did not think he would 
deliberately oppress an unfortunate individual.” 

«“ And what is more, he has been to you, and 
covertly learned that you would continue your 
present rent of a thousand dollars.” 

“That must be a mistake; for I have not the 
slightest recollection of it.” 

“He told me but a short time since that he had 
done so.” 

“He did! Let me see. Ah! now I remember 
that he did make some allusion to Freeland the 
last time I saw him, communicating his embar- 
rassed situation, and presuming that, from that cir- 
cumstance at least, if upon no other consideration, 
I would not ask for a reduction of rent on my 
dwelling, particularly as I would accept none from 
him on my store.” 

“ And you told him that you would not ask a 
reduction.” 

“O yes. The idea of doing so had never crossed 
my mind. The house suits me admirably, and I 
am perfectly able to pay the rent. Indeed, I do 
not think I would move if I had to pay twelve 
hundred for the house.” 

« Knowing this then, he intends, deliberately, to 
compel Freeland, who must have money, to sell 
that property for a sum far below its real value.” 


Who has 
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“T do really feel pained to think of it,”” Mr. May 
said; “ pained for the necessity of the unfortunate 
Freeland, and still more pained to think that Mr. 
Haller has proved himself to be so selfish and op- 
pressive.” 

« Is there no way to prevent this sacrifice?” asked 
Mr. Hamilton. 

«“T know of no way, unless I buy the house at 
a fair valuation, and that I hardly feel willing to 
do just now, as I am reluctant to draw so much 
cash from my business. But I must see about the 
matter. It is, in my opinion, as much our duty to 
protect the weak against the oppressions of the 
strong, as to do no wrong ourselves.” 

“Tt was under such a feeling that I came to you, 
and related what has just come to my knowledge 
about this matter,” replied Mr. Hamilton. 

Nothing, however, was determined in Mr. May’s 
mind during the interview, and the gentlemen 
parted, each with a feeling of respect for the other, 
and indignation against Mr. Haller. 

Time passed hurriedly on, and brought the after- 
noon of the second day since Mr. Freeland’s last 
interview with Haller. He had in vain sought a 
purchaser for his house; not a single offer of any 
kind could he get. The utter stagnation of busi- 
ness, depression of property, and scarcity of money, 
prevented even those who deemed the property de- 
sirable from buying. Oppressed with the painful 
consciousness that ruin must overtake him inevi- 
tably, and his family, so tenderly beloved, have, in 
all probability to be separated, or reduced to great 
extremity, he found his mind so burdened, and his 
feelings so agitated, that he could not remain in 
their presence, although the business of the day was 
over. He therefore took his hat, and went out, in 
the hope that his mind might become more settled. 

He had proceeded only a few steps from his door 
when he met Mr. May. 

“IT was just on my way to see you, Mr. Free- 
land,” said that individual in a cheerful tone. 

«“ We have met, then, here, very opportunely, for 
I was just about taking a walk.” 

“ You walk late.” 

“Yes. I felt rather unsettled in mind; and a 
restless mind, you know, often drives us to our 
feet.” Y 

“Very true. And as I want to have a little 
conversation with you I will stroll along in com- 
pany.” 

There was a silence of a moment or two, as the 
two gentlemen moved on, when Mr. May said, 

“T Jearn that you are about selling the house in 
which I live.” 

“Yes. I am compelled to part with it; and I 
fear that I shall have to do so at a very great sacri- 
fice.” 

“T am really sorry for it, Mr. Freeland. It is a 
piece of excellent property, and pays you a good 
interest.” 

«“ That is very true. And I can assure you that, 
in making up my mind to part with it, it has been 
with great reluctance.” 
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« At what do you hold it?” 

“T want ten thousand dollars for it. It cost me { 
twelve.” 

“ Have you any offer?” 

« One.” ; 

«“ How much?” 

«“ Seven thousand dollars, from Mr. Haller.” 

“You must not sell at that price, Mr. Free- 
land.” 


; 


“I believe that I shall be compelled to do so. I } 


am in a terrible strait at this time.” 

“ How much money do you want just now!” 

“T must have at least ten thousand dollars. 
Nothing less will possibly sustain me: and I ought 
to have fifteen thousand.” 

«Could you use my notes 

«“ Your notes!” with an expression of surprise. 

«“ Yes; my notes.” 

“ Certainly I could.” 

«“ But could you use them at fair rates? Could 
you get them discounted at a reasonable deduc- 
tion?” 

“T could pass them through bank.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Qyes. I have three warm friends in the Com- 
mercial, who will push your name through for me 
without any difficulty.” 

“Then, if you will secure that house to me, I 
will loan you my notes for twelve thousand dol- 
lars, and renew them as long as you desire,” 

“O sir! Did I hear you aright?” ejaculated 


> 


Mr. Freeland, pausing and grasping the hand of | 


Mr. May eagerly. 

“TI hope you did. I will lend you my notes for 
twelve thousand dollars, and take a mortgage on 
the house in which I live as security.” 

“You have saved me from ruin, Mr. May. How 
shall I ever be grateful enough to you’”’ Mr. Free- 
land said, in a voice that trembled with emotion. 
«« Not only will my heart, but the hearts of a well- 
nigh dismembered but grateful family bless you.” 

“T need no other reward, Mr. Freeland, than the 
pleasing consciousness that I have lightened, in 
some degree, the heavy burdens which have of late 
pressed upon you.” 

“From my heart do I pray,” responded Mr. 
Freeland, “that you may realize in this act the 
truth of that precious saying, ‘it is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’ ” 

It was about the middle of the next day that Mr. 
Freeland called upon Mr. Haller. 

“Ah! good day, Mr. Freeland!” said the last 
named individual, coming forward and extending 
his hand with a lively air. “So you find that you 
cannot do better than I have offered you for your 
house?” 

“TI have come to say, Mr. Haller,” replied Mr. 
Freeland, “that I cannot accede to your offer.” 

“Why not?” responded Mr. Haller, while his 
countenance fell, for there was an air of firmness 
about the other that could not be mistaken. 

“ One reason is, because the sum you offer is far 
below its real value.” 
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« And you are really in earnest?” 


“T certainly am.” 

« What will you take, then, eight thousand dol- 
lars?” 

« No.” 

«“ Nine!” 

“No.” 

« What then?” 

“I do not think that I care about selling just 
now.” 

“That is a very strange way of proceeding. 
Here you have been leading me to suppose that I 
might get your house for seven thousand dollars, 
which has caused me to refuse an operation in 
which I might have realized handsomely, and now 
you don’t care about selling at even nine thousand 
dollars.” 

“T never led you to suppose that you could get 
the house for seven thousand dollars, except in the 
event of my being compelled to sell it for that 
sum, a little over one half of what it cost me. 
Fortunately, I am not now obliged to sell.” 

“ What will you take for it then, Mr. Free- 
land?” 

«“ As I said, I am not anxious to sell.” 

“TI will give you ten thousand dollars, and that 
is far more than it is worth. But, having taken a 
fancy to the property, I should like to own it.” 

“TI believe that I will not sell just now, Mr. 
Haller.” 

“You have been trifling with me, Mr. Free- 
land.” 

“No. When I offered to sell I was in earnest. 
You would not then give me my price, because 
you knew that I’was straitened for money, and 
you calculated that you would get a valuable piece 
of property for about two thirds of its real value. 
Since then I have, most fortunately, met with a 
friend ready to assist me to what money I need. 
This, of course, alters the whole complexion of 
things. Now I do not care about selling at any 
price.” 

« And pray, Mr. Freeland, who is there with 
money enough in these times to render such valu- 
able assistance’” 

“My friend is Mr. May. 
him?” 

“Mr. May! Humph! 
think that you have dealt-fairly with me. 
fully made up my mind to have that house.” 

“TI do not think that you will ever be the owner 
of it, Mr. Haller. But it is useless for us to waste 
words in the matter. I thought it right to notify 
you that I declined selling, and I have done so. 
And now I will bid you a good morning.” 

“Humph! Aint it too bad that I should have 
been cheated out of that operation!” Mr. Haller 
said to himself as soon as he was alone. “Too 
bad! too bad! I was morally certain that I should 
get that house for seven thousand dollars, and 
would have done so if that foolish old fellow had 
not stepped in with his over kind interference, and 
loaned the poor devil the money for which he was 
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TRANSLATION 


so hard run! But that’s the way; these wonder- 
fully philanthropic individuals are always interfer- 
ing with the regular operations of business. I wish, 
for one, that they would mind their own concerns.” 

“Good day, Mr. Haller!”’ said the individual at 
that moment occupying his thoughts, entering his 
office, and exhibiting features unusually rigid in 
their expression. 

“How do you do, Mr. May?” responded Mr. 
Haller, endeavouring to smile blandly; but the 
effort to transfuse into his face what he did not 
feel, proved a failure; the smile was anything but 
a free and cheerful one. 

“Tam well. How do vou do?” 

“Very well, I thank you.” 

Then ensued a deep pause. 

“ Mr. Haller?” 

“ Well.” 

“ You remember that you called on me a short 
time since about reducing my rent?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ And that I then declined accepting any reduc- 
tion’” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“T have thought better about the matter since, 
Mr. Haller, and have concluded that I will avail 
myself of the proposed reduction at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing quarter.” 

« But, Mr. May, you remember that you stated, 
as a reason for your not accepting of a reduction in 
your rent, that your business had not declined.” 

«“T have thought better of the matter since, and, 
like you, have concluded that an article is worth 
no more than it will bring in the market. I can 
rent as good a store as yours, and in as good a 
situation for my business, at five hundred dollars, 
and, therefore, that is all that I will pay for yours. 
You can get another tenant if you do not wish to 
keep me at that price.” 

“ But why do you allege, Mr. May, that I take 
the position that an article is worth no more than 
it will bring in the market.” 

“That was the position taken by you in your 
recent attempt to get Mr. Freeland’s house for 
about three thousand dollars less than you were 
yourself willing to pay for it, and fully five thou- 
sand dollars less than its intrinsic value.” 


“ But, Mr. May af 
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“ You offered him seven thousand dollars for the 
house, did you not?” 

“Yes; but consider the times; consider the 
ruinous depreciation in property that has taken 
place.” 

«Did you not know that I was willing to con- 
tinue my present rent?” 

“ How should I know it?” 

“ You had it from my own lips, for you took the 
pains to ascertain from me that fact.” 

“ But how could I tell whether you would live, 
or your business continue prosperous?” 

“You were very well convinced that such a 
house, in such a position, would always command 
very near its present rent.” 

“ How should I know it?” 

«“ You seemed to be pretty well satisfied of it, I 
should think, when, but a few minutes ago, you 
offered Mr. Freeland, whom I met coming away 
from the door, ten thousand dollars for it.” 

«“ But——” 

“TI do not wish to argue this matter with you, 
Mr. Haller. I am satisfied from your own admis- 
sion that you attempted to oppress Mr. Freeland, 
and would most certainly have ruined him had I 
not been apprized of his extremity just at the time 
I was. And now, sir, I do not intend to pay you 
five hundred dollars a year more for the store I 
occupy than you can get from any one else. I 
would much rather devote that sum to the pay- 
ment of interest on loans to enable Mr. Freeland 
to get through with his present difficulties. I en- 
tirely mistook your character, sir, when I dealt 
with you on the liberal principles that influenced 
me not to accept a reduction of rent. And now 
good morning sir.” 

And so saying Mr. May turned from the disap- 
pointed and angered individual, who, in endeavour- 
ing selfishly to overreach another, had overreached 
himself, and left his office. 

There are too many in the world, who, like Mr. 
Haller, see things very differently when viewed 
from two different position points. They can ap- 
preciate and admire a truly generous and disinter- 
ested action, when they are themselves the subjects 
of it, but when the favour is to flow from them to 
another their perceptions are all obscured by self- 
ishness. 
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TRANSLATED FROM 


THE sun’s fiery car, 

Drawn by those mettled steeds 

Courses thro’ the high Heaven; 

Descending, is lost in the West. 
Thus man, 

In youth’s bright morning 

Full of high hope, 

Rushes on, till past the "eridian, 

And sinks into the evening of old age, 
And death— 

25* 


HERACLITUS. 


Death of the body truly, yet 
But the commencing, to him, 
Of the eternal bright future! 
Oh! highly to be blest 
Is he, 
Who lives not for the hour, 
But, looking, with the eye of trust, 
To the bright world beyond, 
Finds all his pleasure THERE. Cc. 
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COMPTON, OR THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 


A STORY. 


BY MI88 LESLIE. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Tus season was verging towards the close of 
October. The varied and glowing tints that colour 
so richly the foliage of mid-autumn, were now 
fading into a dusky brown, relieved only by the 
deep enduring green of the cedars. A bleak north 
wind swept rudely through the bowing branches, 
scattering down showers of leaves, and whirling 
them in eddies along the road. The sun glared 
fitfully out, amid volumes of heavy clouds that 
were wafted wildly across the lessening blue of the 
sky, and cast their dark shade upon the face of the 
waters. Yet all was warm and cheerful in the 
mind and heart of Barclay Compton, for the hour 
had come, which, after a three years’ absence, 
would restore him to his home. It was not long 
before he found himself in sight of his own little 
domain: and, leaping from the boat before she had 
touched the shore, he ran, rather than walked, 
towards “the modest mansion” that contained his 
cherished treasures. 

When our hero arrived at his garden-gate, he 
would, in calmer moments, have found some little 
difficulty in throwing it open, as one of the hinges 
was off; neither did he perceive a sort of hollow or 
swamp, or, in plain terms, d@ dirty puddle, that lay 
just at the entrance. Also it escaped his observa- 
tion that the large and once flourishing rose-trees, 
which had stood there so long like beautiful senti- 
nels, were now entirely dead: that the garden-beds 
were overgrown with weeds; and that the gravel- 
walk which led to the door was tufted with grass. 
The noise of flinging wide the gate, and the sound 
of his steps on the gravel seemed to have produced 
no effect on the inhabitants of the house, not one 
of whom was visible at casement or in porch. All 
was blank and silent. No children “ran to lisp 
their sire’s return.”’ No wife “sobbed aloud in her 
fulness of heart.” 

On trying the front-door Barclay Compton 
found it fastened. ‘Therefore, throwing up the 
sash of the nearest window, he jumped into the 
front-parlour, but found no one there except a 
dirty Irishwoman, who was see-sawing herself to 
sleep in the rocking-chair. She started up and 
screamed, at the top of her voice, “A thief! a 
thief! thieves! and murder alive!” “ Hush! 
hush!” said Compton. “This is my own house. 
The door was fast! Where is my wife? Where’s 
Mrs. Compton?” 

“Ah! indade! and is it come home you are 
said the woman. “I’m so wake with the fright I 
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can’t stand on my legs.” Then, sinking into the 
rocking-chair, and lowering her voice, she added, 
“sorrow a master did J ever see, that, instead of 
knocking at the door like a jontleman and an ould 
Christian, comes spanging in at the windor, like a 
white boy ora carder; frightening people’s life out.” 

“Is my wife well?” exclaimed Compton. “ Are 
my children well? Tell me this instant where I 
shall find them.” 

“ As to the wife,” replied the Irishwoman, “ (for 
you wouldn’t have me say the mistress, being it’s 
what nobody does in this free country,) she’s 
above stairs, taking her artenoon’s nap; and no- 
body mustn’t waken her for the dear life. And 
Batsey (the t’other young woman, for I’m the 
head cook,) is gone to walk the childer out of hear- 
ing of the house; saing as how bekase when they’re 
in it, the boy kapes up such a riot and ramping, 
and the gal such a scraiching and scraiming, that 
naither the mother nor Miss Bartha can’t get their 
slapes out in pace and quietness. And, if the 
thruth must be tould, (which isn’t always nadeful 
naither,) now when dinner was got through with, 
and there was nobody to the fore, I just stepped in 
here to take a little lollop in the rocking-cheer, be- 
fore I washed up my dinner-dishes, bad luck to 
them, (though it’s few they are,) with all the 
throuble they give me, a scraping and scratch- 
ing the grase off. Them what hires a head cook 
of the name of Biddy O’Rourke, should kape an 
under-gal to wait on her, and clane after her, and 
not be expacting her to do any other dirty work 
than the cooking. Ah! and where’s the man gone 
then! Anyhow, it aint manners to bounce up 
stairs and lave me in the middle of my spaking. 
But there aint no jontlemen never in no free coun- 
tries; and no great store of ladies naither.” 

Barclay Compton had indeed bounced up stairs 
at the very beginning of Biddy’s narrative, which, 
unperceived by herself, almost immediately became 
a monologue. At the top of the staircase he met 
a thin, sa!low-faced female, in the most slatternly 
dishabille he had ever seen, and in whom, till she 
threw herself into his arms, he could scarcely re- 
cognize his beloved Rosalie. “ Why Barclay,” said 
she, “how soon you have come back. I was quite 
astonished when old Captain Seaview sent me word 
that your ship had been telegraphed, as they call 
it, and that I might expect you home this after- 
noon. When I laid myself on the bed after dinner, 
I thought [ should never get to sleep for thinking 
how short a time it takes people to go all over the 
world.” 
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« Round it, you mean,” replied Compton. “ But 
how are the dear children?” 

“Oh! quite well. And so is Bertha. She has 
been taking her nap on my bed, for somehow her 
own has not happened to be made to-day. Your 
coming aroused her, and she is now dressing. But 
come; let us go down into the front parlour.” 

They did so, and found the disordered and 
cheerless room vacated by its last occupant. Mrs. 
Compton threw herself into the rocking-chair, and 
Barclay took a seat opposite to her on a sofa that 
filled one of the recesses. He looked with wonder 
at the ravages which three years had made in the 
beauty of his wife. His previous absences had 
been so short, and his vision so dimmed by the in- 
tensity of his love, that, in his partial eyes, she had 
till now always appeared lovely. Moreover her 
mother, Mrs. Tilbourne, who attached great im- 
portance to dress, had taken care that Rosalie’s 
should never be neglected, while under her cogni- 
zance. And also that the household affairs should 
be so conducted as to keep up at least the appear- 
ance of “ living like their neighbours.” But it was 
now more than a year that Rosalie had been left 
to herself, with no better companion than a dull 
and indolent sister, who, like most persons that 
have no resources within themselves, was never 
contented except when she was visiting about, and 
bestowing her insipidity upon people whose houses 
she found less uncomfortable than the one which 
was called her home. 

To return to Rosalie Compton. She had grown 
thin and bony, and her once white and delicately 
smooth skin was yellow and shrivelled. The rose 
had faded from her cheeks; her teeth looked dis- 
coloured, and indeed neglected, and two of the 
most conspicuous were gone. Her eyes had lost 
their brightness; and, as their expression had never 
been intellectual, whatever beauty they once pos- 
sessed existed no longer. Her once luxuriant hair 
had become dry and scanty. She had long since 
given up curls, as too troublesome: and her disor- 
dered tresses were partially concealed under a soiled 
and rumpled cap, trimmed with crushed gauze rib- 
bon that had once been pink, and the remains of 
some broken and faded flowers. As she had nei- 
ther collar, frill, nor any other white thing about 
her neck or face, her now unbeautiful skin looked 
to great disadvantage against a dingy calico wrap- 
per, one sleeve of which was half torn out at the 
shoulder, the other slit up nearly from the wrist to 
the elbow. The wrapper being unfortunately made 
to fly open, discovered an old plaid-silk petticoat, 
defaced with numerous stains and grease spots 
which it had received in its original form of a 
frock; and from its draggled and faggled hem at 
the bottom, small tufts of dirty wadding were 
oozing wofully out. On her feet, which she had 
thrust slipshod into old light-coloured slippers, 
were black silk stockings with what are called 
drop-stitches running the whole length from the 
instep to the ankle; not to mention decided holes 
above the heel behind. 
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Barclay Compton looked at his wife Rosalie, 
first in mute astonishment, and then in unspeaka- 
ble sorrow. She had become so hab‘tuated: to 
negligence of dress and to the discomforts of an 
ill-kept house, that it did not enter into her weak 
mind to offer any excuse for either. It is true Rosa- 
lie had been apprized of the arrival of Compton’s 
ship quite in time to get herself and other things a 
little in order for his reception, after so long an ab- 
sence: as any woman of even tolerable sense and 
feeling would naturally have done. But had such 
an idea chanced to come into her head, she would 
have dismissed it with the silly and selfish reflec- 
tion, that he was only her husband; and, conse- 
quently, it was not worth while to put herself 
the least out of her way on his account. How 
many wives have in this manner lost, first the re- 
spect and then the affection of the man whom they 
have vowed at the altar to love and honour. 

“ Well, Barclay,” said Mrs. Compton, “ you see 
ma’ has left me. And I can’t say I miss her much, 
for she was always fidgetting and fussing; and 
saying this must be done, and that must be done; 
and setting the servants to work; and making the 
children behave themselves; and insisting on my 
being nicely drest, just as if I was still a girl, and 
not married. ‘To say the truth, I find it quite a 
relief to be without her. As to Bertha, she is no- 
body. So we get along very well together: each 
taking her own course, and not meddling with the 
other. ‘To be sure I might have a great deal of 
trouble with the children, and the house, and the 
servants, if I chose to take it. But I find the best 
way is to let things go, and not worry myself at 
all. And so, somehow, we get along.” 

« Somehow, indeed!” thought Barclay Compton, 
as he sadly turned his eyes from his once neat and 
handsome wife, and cast them around the room, 
which evidently had not been put in order that 
day; to say nothing of the general aspect of the 
defaced and neglected furniture, all of which 
looked as if it had been a dozen years in use, and 
ill used all the time. On the stained and greasy 
marble of the pier-table stood an astral lamp with 
a large hole broken in the side of its ground glass 
shade, which was therefore unserviceable. On the 
tottering centre-table, which had lost one of its 
castors, sat a candlestick whose never cleaned 
silver was so obscured with dark spots and streaks 
that it looked worse than Britannia metal. The 
candle of the preceding night had been allowed to 
burn down into the socket, and the snuff was still 
standing imbedded in the remains of the spermaceti, 
which, overflowing the edge, had found its way to 
the much abused, but once very handsome, table 
cover, whose natural tints were now scarcely visi- 
ble; so sadly had it suffered from stainings, greas- 
ings, scorchings, smuttings, inkings, and all the 
other ills that a table cover is heir to. In a dusty 
snuffer-tray, lay on its side a half open and one- 
handled pair of snuffers, with the black candle- 
snuff bursting out, some of which was scattered 
on the table where it had burnt an additional hole 
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in the unhappy cloth. The window-panes looked 
of a dim brown for want of washing. The cords 
of the Venitian blinds were out of order, so that 
one blind would never go up, and the other would 
never come down. Fortunately this last belonged 
to the window through which Lieutenant Comp- 
ton had made his enfrée into his own house. The 
handle of the door-lock was off, and the lock itself 
hung by one screw, so that the door could not be 
shut closely; and Compton afterwards found that 
every lock in the house had become deficient in 
something. To have them, or indeed anything 
else, repaired, seemed never to have entered his 
Rosalie’s mind. 

Though so late in the season, the matting re- 
mained yet on the floors, and was in some places 
worn into slits from the rude manner in which 
tables and chairs were scrawled over it. ‘Though 
the day was so bleak and chilly, there was no fire 
in either parlour, the door being open between 
them. The grates which Compton had left, were 
no longer there. The fireplace of the back room 
was shut up by a tawdry chimney board: that of 
the front parlour was occupied by a dusty jar of 
dead dahlias flanked by two andirons, which, as 
well as the brass fender, were green with verdi- 
gris. 

“The afternoon is very chilly,’ 
«« Why are you without fire?” 

“Oh! we have not thought of fire yet.” 

“It is really quite time it should be thought of. 
But why have the coal-grates been removed?” 

“Oh! I found a coal fire quite too much trouble. 
It was so hard to get it to burn: and it was always 
going out. And then there was no making it up 
again so as to do any good, without raking out all 
the dead coal, and giving it a fresh start with new 
kindlings. And kindlings were always scarce, and 
always when most wanted there were none at 
hand. And we were always out of charcoal; for, 
when we had any, we somehow used it all up di- 
rectly, as it seemed the only thing for a quick fire. 
And, after ma’ went away, I found I could not 
manage John; so I dispatched him; or, rather, he 
dispatched himself, by the end of the month. And 
I had half a dozen other waiters in less than six 
weeks, and every one of them was worse and worse. 
And at last I concluded to give up keeping a man- 
servant; for, after they got used to me, none of 
them ever minded a word I said. So I have been 
making out somehow with a cook, and a chamber- 
maid who attends to the children beside: and 
Murphy, one of the waiters at the tavern, stops in 
sometimes when he goes of errands, and does a job 
or two for me; though, to be sure, he charges very 
high. As to the women-servants, they too are bad 
enough; and I can get none to stay with me, un- 
less I let them do pretty much as they please. 
Every one of them hated coal fires, and I got out 
of patience with coal myself. So I had the grates 
taken down; and I commissioned Murphy to get 
me andirons and fender for this parlour, and a 
chimney board for the other. And we burnt wood 
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the remainder of the winter, and had very little 
trouble except with the smoke.” 

“And where are the coal-grates 
Compton. 

“I don’t know. I believe they are somewhere 
in the back cellar; or perhaps Murphy took them 
away,—Yes; I rather think he did.” 

“No doubt of it,’ observed Compton. “But 
let our present consideration be how to obtain a 
fire, for the afternoon is really too cold to be com- 
fortable without one. The wind seems to be rush- 
ing in at all quarters.” 

“La! Barclay—You a sailor and to think so 
much of a little cold wind. I dare say you have 
been colder than you are now, a hundred thousand 
times, in sailing all over the world. My opinion 
is, that sailors ought to put up with everything 
without uttering a word of complaint.” 

“ But that opinion is not mine,” said Compton. 
«On the contrary, I think there is no meritin sub- 
mitting tamely to any inconvenience that can be 
easily remedied. Also, the more a sailor has suf- 
fered at sea the more he is desirous of being com- 
fortable on shore; and the longer he has been ab- 
sent, the more he appreciates his home, and wishes 
to find it a good one.” 

« Well, dear,” said Rosalie, “if you are so urgent 
about having a fire, I really don’t know who is to 
make it. Murphy was here this morning, and it’s 
a chance if we see him again to-day. If you go 
out to the gate, and look up and down the road, 
you may perhaps pick up a boy, and coax him in 
by the offer of a shilling or two. I have to do so 
sometimes, when things get to « pitch, and Mur- 
phy is not to be had, and we are suffering to get 
something done which nobody in the house will 
do. But the shortest way, dear Barclay, will be 
for you to make the fire yourself. I dare say you 
have often had to do so at sea.” 

“ Never,” replied Barclay. 

“The chambermaid is out walking with the 
children,” said Rosalie. “And I told her to keep 
them out all the afternoon: for whenever they are 
in the house there is no peace for their noise.” 

“Poor things,” said Barclay, “they will come 
home very cold. I will ring for a fire immedi- 
ately.” 

He attempted to do so; but his wife told him the 
bell-wire was broken. “I'll try the bell of the back 
parlour,” said he. 

“ That is broken also,” observed Rosalie. “ The 
bells are broken all over the house.” 

«“ Why have they not been repaired?” 

“Oh! they were of no use, so it was not worth 
while to keep them in order. Since ma’ went away 
I never could get a servant that would mind the 
bell. And those that I have now protest positively 
against it. Betsey says it would hurt her feelings 
to come to a bell, and Biddy declares she will not 
be rung about the house like a dog.” 

“TI never knew of dogs being rung about the 
said Compton. “But I am weary of all 
And a fire there must be.” 
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«“ Well then, dear,” replied his wife, “I think 
you will have to make it yourself. Even if Bet- 
sey was at home I know it would hurt her feelings 
to be asked to do it. And as for Biddy I could not 
dare to hint such a thing to her. She would raise 
an uproar that would collect a mob before the 
house.” 

Compton grieved to find his wife so completely 
servant-ridden. She looked so thin, and pallid, 
and chilly, that he knew a fire would really do her 
good; and he thought of his children coming home 
shivering from their bleak windy walk. So, after 
a short pause, he went down into the cellar, brought 
up a large back-log, and laid it on the hearth; next 
an armfull of smaller wood; and then he resorted 
to the kitchen for a shovel of kindling coals. Here 
he cast but one glance around, and then walked 
steadily up to the fireplace, afraid to take another 
view; for never had he seen a kitchen so dirty, and 
in such disorder. Biddy was now engrossed with 
the arduous task of washing one dish and four 
plates. She stared at seeing Compton, and ex- 
claimed, “Eh! and what is it ye’re a wanting? 
It’s an ill-becoming sight to see a jontleman in a 
kitching; above all when the head cook is washin 
up the dinner dishes. But this Ameriky is a quare 
sort of place, and han’t got no manners. Oh! is it 
fire you're after then? It is well there’s to be fire 
at last. ‘There ought to have been some any day 
these three wakes: only there wasn’t nobody to 
meake it.” 

Compton, of course, vouchsafed no reply: but 
took a large shovelfull of live coals. “ And is it 
any tay you expect to have?” said Biddy, “a rob- 
bin the kitching fire after this fashion: so that 
there will be nothin left to kendle up, and bile the 
kittle, without my luggin up fresh wud from the 
cellar.” 

Compton made no answer, but carried his shovel 
of coals to the front parlour, where he soon suc- 
ceeded in making a good fire. His wife drew close 
to it, and shrugged her shoulders, saying, “ Well 
really, a fire in a cold afternoon is a very comfort- 
able thing, when one has a husband to make it.” 

Bertha Tilbourne now made her appearance 
down stairs, attired in an airy summer costume of 
printed muslin, made very low in the neck which 
was edged with a narrow lace, and she looked 
sadly in want of a pelerine, or cape, or something 
that would seem more comfortable than a small 
thin silk scarf thrown back from her shoulders, and 
confined only by her elbows. On her head was a 
transparent bonnet, looking as if the wind would 
whistle through its casings. Miss Tilbourne re- 
ceived her brother-in-law with an unmeaning 
smile, hoped he had been well since she last saw 
him, said she was going to drink tea with her friend 
Maria Melsom, made a boarding-school courtesy, 
and tripped off. 

The young lady had scarcely gone, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Compton were startled by a loud roaring 
noise, that seemed to shake the whole house. 
Flakes of burning soot began to fall, and the 
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chimney was found to be on fire. “There! there! 
Barclay!” cried his wife. “See what you have 
done! I don’t believe the chimney has been swept 
since ma’ went away. And yet, somehow, we got 
along with it. There now! hear how it is roaring 
and raging! and look at the bits of fire all shower- 
ing down! Oh! oh! Put up your head, and see 
if itis not blazing out at the top. You need not 
look about fora hearth-rug; don’t you see the mat- 
ting is down. Take off your coat, and hold it be- 
fore the fireplace.” 

Barclay, however, tore off for this purpose the 
cloth table-cover, throwing down the candlestick, 
snuffers, &c.; his wife exclaiming, “Oh! oh! I 
wish men would never come home.” 

The Irish woman now ran from the kitchen to 
scold at Compton for having made the fire. The 
alarm having spread, the neighbours came to assist; 
and, the usual means being employed, the confla- 
gration of the chimney was extinguished. 

When Compton came down from the roof, 
which (the wind being high) he had had much 
difficulty in saving, and which, spite of wet blan- 
kets, &c., had several times caught fire, he found 
the parlour deluged with the water that had been 
poured down the chimney. His children had come 
home: the boy was paddling through the wet, and 
the girl was seated on the floor in the midst of it, 
screaming loudly. His wife lay on the sofa in 
strong hysterics, which her maid Betsey, extended 
on the mat, with her head resting painfully upon 
a footstool, was trying to copy. A number of men, 
and a double number of boys were present, some 
endeavouring to be serviceable, and some only 
gazing and pushing about. The fender had been 
kicked across the room: the andirons were overset, 
and the back-log had rolled forward; while the 
quenched and blackened wood-sticks, lay, some on 
the flooded hearth, and some had tumbled on the 
matting. 

At length things were restored to tolerable 
order: Biddy having shaken the hysterics out of 
Betsey, that she might set her to mopping up the 
water that drenched the floor: an occupation which 
was a sad trial to that young lady’s feelings. The 
soot was not so entirely burnt out as to render it 
safe to make again a fire in the front parlour, and 
Compton having ascertained that every chimney 
in the house required sweeping, made up his mind 
to be cold. He next turned his attention to his 
children, of whom he had as yet taken but a hasty 
embrace. They looked thin, pale, and unhealthy, 
and were still wearing their summer clothes. The 
boy, who was five years old, continued in a suit of 
faded nankeen, and a discoloured straw hat; and 
the girl, who was four, in a dribby, stringy, dirt- 
coloured printed muslin frock, a battered batiste 
bonnet, and a little dirty party-coloured shawl of 
open woollen netting. The long, dry, tow-like hair 
of these neglected little creatures hung in elf-locks 
about their faces, which, as well as their bare 
hands, were blue with cold. They had red watery 
eyes, and noses to match: fever blisters on their 
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lips, and sores at the corners of their mouths; and 
were altogether most forlorn and neglected looking 
children, and such as are quite unkissable to all 
but their own parents. 

Still the heart of Barclay Compton yearned to 
his son and daughter, though he now felt that they 
had but little of the cherub about them, in looks at 
least. So, as soon as the chimney was put out, he 
clasped them in his arms, and called them his dar- 
lings. Their real names were William and Cathe- 
rine. After his three years’ absence, neither of the 
children recognized their father, and they at first 
responded to his caresses by cries and struggles. 
At length he succeeded in reconciling them to him- 
self, and they suffered him to take one on each 
knee on condition of being allowed to twist at the 
buttons of his coat and pull at his hair. Peace, 
however, did not continue long; for the boy began 
to kick the girl and the girl to scratch the boy. 
Their father, threatening them both with punish- 
ment, put them off his lap. He then, in spite of 
their screams, conveyed them each to a corner, and 
ordered them to stand there; but they both ran out 
of their corners the next moment, and sobbing with 
passion, desired him to go back to his ship; de- 
claring they would not have him for a father. Mrs. 
Compton, who had been slumbering on the sofa, 
aroused by their noise, now came to the rescue; 
and, telling her husband that he did not know 
how to manage the children, she went to a closet, 
from which she pacified them with a handful of 
candy, saying to Barclay, “‘ Candy’s the only thing. 
There would be no living without it. I always 
keep on hand a good supply. It saves a deal of 
trouble, and they never get tired of it. And it is 
so much handier than cakes and sweetmeats.” 

The candy (which their mother served out to 
them a second and a third time) having put them 
into a better humour, the children consented to sit 
on the sofa, one on each side of their father; Mrs. 
Compton, who had thrown herself into the rocking- 
chair, telling him the safest way was to let them 
alone, and above all to take care and keep himself 
between them. Barclay Compton endeavoured to 
engage their attention by telling them little things 
that he thought would amuse them; but he grieved 
to find that, for want of cultivation, their under- 
standings were far below the average minds of 
children of similar age; and that, being left almost 
entirely with the servants, and allowed to pass 
much of their time in the kitchen, they had im- 
bibed habits, and acquired expressions to which 
they ought always to have remained strangers. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail, at full 
length, the remainder of this, the first evening of 
our sailor’s return. Suffice it to say that all was 
comfortless, cheerless, and vexatious. Barclay 
Compton tried in vain to fancy himself happy. 
Yet he could neither shut his eyes nor stop his 
ears. And he began to fear that his wife’s entire 
indifference to all that could make his arrival plea- 
sant after so long an absence, was an evidence that 


her regard for him had subsided. Had he not been 
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blinded by his own love, (a love which from its 
commencement had no rational foundation,) he 
would long since have been aware that his fair 
Rosalie had not sufficient heart or mind to be sus- 
ceptible of true affection for any one. But now 
that her beauty had faded, her faults began to come 
out in their native tints to the no longer dazzled 
eyes of her husband. As his vision cleared, his 
heart sunk; the present was all disappointment, 
and sad indeed were his misgivings as to the future 
happiness of his married life. 

Next morning, after an ill-cooked, ill-served, and 
unpalatable breakfast, at which Bertha did not 
appear, and at which Rosalie presided in her 
nightcap; the boy and girl squabbling all the time, 
and when he interposed, desiring their father “to 
get along back to his ship,” and “leave them be,” 
Barclay Compton began to entertain serious 
thoughts of a gentle expostulation with his wife. 
He therefore expedited the departure of his chil- 
dren to play (or rather to scramble and screech) in 
the garden: the clouds of the preceding evening 
having departed, to rain in some other place. 

« Rosalie,” said Compton, “in what way do you 
generally employ your time?” 

«“ Well I don’t know. In no particular way. 
But somehow the day gets through.” 

«“ Do you devote much of your time to music?” 

“Pho! not J,indeed. You knowI gave up my 


daily practising soon after we were married: for 
why should I practise when there was nobody to 


make me? And, since you have been away these 
last three years, I don’t believe I have played one 
of your favourite songs, or indeed anything else. 
The truth is, after all the strings of the harp were 
broken, (which was very soon, for some of them 
always snapped in wet weather,) I thought it was 
not worth while to get it new-strung; so the harp 
is stowed away among other lumber in the back 
garret. As to the piano, I let it stand where it is 
in the back parlour; for sometimes in a rainy day it 
keeps the children out of mischief to let them drum 
on it. It has not been tuned since you went away. 
The sounding board is cracked, and Willy has 
shoved bits of stick, and wads of chewed paper, 
under some of the keys, so that they will not go 
down when touched. This he ealls pegging up the 
piano, and no amusement keeps him quiet so long. 
And then, Biddy has a way of bringing in the 
dinner before she sets the table; and so she puts 
the hot dishes on the piano; for there never seems 
to be room on the sideboard. Altogether, the in- 
strument is in bad order, and I don’t think it worth 
while to have it repaired; for, as I tell you, I am 
quite out of practice, and music is so much trouble, 
that there is no likelihood of my ever resuming it. 
To be sure, when we were boarding, I used to play 
sometimes; for among strangers (as ma’ always told 
me) it is necessary to keep up appearances, even if 
one is married. But I cannot see the use of doing 
so in one’s own house, and after one has been set- 
tled for years in domestic life, and has nobody about 
but one’s own family, and one’s own husband.” 
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«“ Perhaps,” said he, 
Do you 


Barclay Compton sighed. 
« you have acquired a fondness for books. 
read now?” 

«“ Not I, indeed. I cared nothing for books when 
I was a girl, and I never heard of a woman taking 
to reading after she was married. Bertha gets a 
book sometimes; but I always see her fall asleep 
over it in a few minutes, and I am sure I should 
do the same. Whenever I have tried reading, I 
always found history, and travels, and all sorts 
of true books were dull and tiresome; and as to 
novels and tales, they seemed to me nothing but 
foolish lies; and poetry I have all my life abomi- 
nated.” 

«Do you sew much?” 

“No. I have quite given up worsted work. 
Bertha does a little at it, and always keeps some 
on hand to take with her when she goes out to 
spend the day, or take a sociable tea with the 
neighbours. As for plain sewing, I never did any 
of it in my life, and I certainly am not going to 
begin now. I suppose you think the children 
ought not to be wearing their summer clothes so 
late in ihe season.” 

“Indeed I do think so.” 

« Never mind: it will make them hardy. Really 
there is so much trouble with having a seamstress, 
or a dress-maker, or a tailoress, in the house, that 
I always put off the evil day as long as possible; 
and when I do make up my mind to send for any 
of these people, they are always engaged elsewhere. 
I have been thinking of taking the children to the 
city, and getting them fitted out with ready made 
things; but somehow it never seemed convenient. 
As for myself, I have pretty much left off caring 
how I look.” 

«So I perceive,” said Compton. 

“One gets along much easier for not being too 
particular in anything,” observed Rosalie. 

“ And yet, by your own account, you do not get 
along easily at all. Indeed, there is no difficulty 
in discovering that there is a great want of com- 
fort in the present condition of your domestic af- 
fairs.” 

“ Still we make out.” 

«“ You exist, I grant. Neither you nor the chil- 
dren have yet died in consequence of all this inert- 
ness, and indifference, and misrule, and misma- 
nagement; which it grieves me to witness, after 
having anticipated a very different state of things.” 

“I don’t know why you should.” 

“T could not have believed it possible, my dear 
Rosalie, that, when left to yourself, and no longer 
under the supervision of your mother, you should 
evince such entire want of judgment, energy, and 
I fear capability.” 

“ You've hit it exactly. Capability is the very 
thing I do want. I never had the least turn for 
housekeeping, or sewing, or dressing children, or 
making them behave themselves. Ma’ always 
found it less trouble to do things herself than to 
teach her daughters, for we are all pretty much 
alike. When she was going away to New Orleans, 
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she told me how I would feel the want of her, and 
said she was sorry she had not compelled me to 
learn something useful; instead of devoting my 
whole time to music, and dress, and company. 
Well, why did not she try to bring me up better. 
May be I might have learnt what she called useful 
things, if she had insisted on teaching me.” 

« My dear Rosalie,” said Compton, in a softened 
voice, “it is not yet too late.” 

“Yes itis. Ican’ttake the troublenow. You 
will have to put up with me just as I am, for I 
shall never be any better. All your complaining 
and advising will do no good, but only make me 
worse, and give me a dislike to yeu; for I hate 
lecturing. And it is quite too soon for you to 
begin to find fault, when you have only just come 
home. You ought to be so delighted, and so happy, 
as to look at everything in the best light. And so 
you would, if you loved me. When a husband 
really loves his wife he sees no fault in her.” 

To the truth of this aphorism Barclay could 
not exactly subscribe; but she began to cry, and, not 
proof against her tears, he ceased his expostulation. 
In trying to rectify the discomforts of the house, he 
found sufficient occupation for a long morning; 
while his wife did nothing but sit about, and walk 
about, and loll about, up stairs and down, and look 
out of the windows at nothing. He had vainly 
proposed taking the children to town, and com- 
mencing measures for their immediate outfit in 
clothes that were more seasonable; but Rosalie de- 
clared she was not well enough: her usual excuse 
to avoid any rational exertion. 

Bertha Tilbourne having taken her breakfast in 
her own room, and devoted two hours to her toilet, 
took a thing that she was working in worsted, and 
went to spend the day with a neighbouring family, 
in which there was one daughter, and five sons. 

In the afternoon Barclay Compton himself took 
the two children out to walk; and found it a very 
troublesome office. In passing near a house that had 
a cellar kitchen, they both began to pull their father 
towards the area steps, one saying, “Come pa,’ 
come down here;” the other persisting, “ Come pa,’ 
ain’t you going to see Sally Stiggins’” 

“Sally Stiggins!” exclaimed Mr. Compton, 
“ who is she?” 

“Oh!” said the boy, “she’s a girl what our Bet- 
sey visits. She lives here, and does Mrs. Hanley’s 
work. Our Betsey a’most always goes to see Sally 
Stiggins, when she takes us out a walking. And 
while Betsey and Sally are a talking, Sally gives 
us a chunk of cold pudding, or a big pickle, or 
something we don’t get at home, to keep us quiet 
and let them talk. And once Sally took a jar, and 
gave us preserves, that she said Mrs. Hanley told 
her to chuck away because they were all a work- 
ing. And the preserves were all sour and frothy 
like beer; and they did not taste very good: but 
still we thought they were better than none. Let’s 
go to Sally Stiggins. I dare say she’ll give us 
something good: that is, pretty good. And then 
we'll go to deaf Mrs. Minting’s kitchen, down 
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yonder at the tavern, and see her Molly and Mur- 
phy. Sometimes Murphy gives me a cent when I 
ask him a great while. I like Murphy. He sings 
Judy O’Flanagan for us, and we all whack our 
hands just when he does.” 

“I like Murphy too,” said little Kate. “He 
takes me on his lap and kisses me, and gives me 
reasons out of his pocket; a reason for every kiss.” 

Barclay Compton was inexpressibly shocked at 
these revelations: and he resolved to put his veto 
on any future walks of his children with servants. 
The children dragged at his hands and coat, urging 
him with increasing violence to go and see Sally 
Stiggins down in Mrs. Hanley’s kitchen. He pe- 
remptorily commanded them to desist, assuring 
them, in his indignation, that they should never 
again go out with Betsey, and that their visits to 
kitchens should cease. Upon this both boy and 
girl began to jump and scream with all their might, 
struggling in vain to get loose from their father’s 
hands, desiring him to go back to his ship, and 
telling him that they loved Murphy better than 
him. Compton now thought it best to take the 
children directly home; therefore he snatched up 
the shrieking girl with one hand, and with the 
other dragged along the boy, yelling like a young 
Indian. 

Just as Lieutenant Compton reached his own 
gate, the furious little girl trying to scratch her 
father’s face, and the savage little boy biting at his 
father’s hand, his eyes were greeted by the appear- 
ance of Rodney Templin, who was about to enter 
at the moment, but stopped till his friend came up. 
The boy, for a moment, ceased crying to gaze at 
the stranger: but the girl, in her delirium of pas- 
sion, called out to Templin, “Don’t come in! don’t 
come in! You shan’t come in at our gate. Pa’! 
pa’! drive that man away, or I won’t be good 
never.” 

«No! no!” screamed the boy. “ Nobody shall 
come to our house but Murphy. Pa’! pa’! I'll make 
you go back to your ship.” 

“So,” thought Templin, “these are Barclay 
Compton’s cherubs.” 

Barclay, much disconcerted, set down the girl, 
and let go the boy: and both children ran to the 
house, screaming that they would “ make ma’ send 
away naughty pa’.” Templin advanced and shook 
hands with his friend, who, greatly embarrassed, 
invited him in. And Templin thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for visiting him so soon, by say- 
ing that he was going on the following day to set 
out for the western part of the state; purposing to 
pass a few weeks with his sisters, both of whom 
were married and settled in that section of the 
country. 

The children had already got into the house; and 
in their way were making bitter complaints to their 
mother of the nefarious conduct of their father, in 


refusing to go and see Sally Stiggins. The mother ° 


was rewarding them with candy: when seeing 
through the window her husband approaching 
with a stranger, she dropped the candy bag on the 
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floor, and darted out of the parlour and flew up 
stairs. 

The chimney having been swept that morning, 
there was now a fire in the parlour: but the sticks 
had burned in two, and fallen apart, and the room 
was filled with smoke when Compton and Tem- 
plin entered, every article near the fireplace being 
covered with ashes. The children were now quiet, 
being engaged in picking up and devouring the 
candy that lay scattered about the floor. Compton 
having replaced the fallen wood, and raised a win- 
dow sash to let out the smoke, the two friends sat 
down, and after some miscellaneous conversation, 
Templin inquired for Mrs. Compton. Barclay 
then went up stairs to ask his wife to come down, 
and to prevail on her to dress herself to some ad- 
vantage; for though her present dishabille was less 
revolting than that of the preceding day, it was by 
no means fit to appear in before a gentleman. It 
were well if, in this respect, some married ladies 
would not so soon relinquish the habit of consider- 
ing their husbands as gentlemen. 

Compton having, with some difficulty, persuaded 
Rosalie to take the trouble to dress herself and 
make her appearance, returned to the front par- 
lour, where he found Templin vainly engaged in 
trying to make friends with the children. 

It was so long since Rosalie Compton had been 
drest, that she found nothing in order to put on. 
At last she made her debut in an excessively rum- 
pled light-coloured silk dress, of which most of the 
gathers at the back of the skirt had given way. So 
also had the trimming in various places, hanging 
loose here and there like a sort of festoons. Her 
French muslin pelerine had lain by so long with 
starch in it, that it was cracked and split in nume- 
rous places among the needlework; and the lace 
which trimmed it was so yellow and discoloured 
that Templin erroneously supposed it to be excess- 
ively dirty. Having no cap that, on this occasion, 
(or indeed any other,) was fit to be seen, she 
smoothed a little her now scanty hair, and tucked 
its locks behind her ears with a comb at one side, 
and a black hair pin on the other; and twisted the 
remainder into a loose knot at the back of her 
head; where, escaping very soon from its fasten- 
ing, the half of it hung in disorder about her 
neck. 

The face of our heroine was now so faded that 
no traces of its former beauty remained. Its fair- 
ness and its bloom were gone, and there was no 
amiable or intellectual expression to render it still 
pleasing. The former symmetry and roundness of 
her now neglected figure had entirely disappeared. 
She had become thin, bony, stoop-shouldered, and 
hollow-chested. The first thought of Lieutenant 
Templin on his introduction to Mrs. Compton 
was, “Is it possible this woman could ever have 
been handsome?” 

She sat down on the chair he handed to her: 
drawled out a few foolish and ill expressed sen- 
tences that meant nothing, and then fell into lan- 
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children, and the trouble of keeping one’s house, 
and the inconvenience of one’s husband being too 
particular. Templin thought of that moonlight 
night on shipboard when Compton had related the 
history of his love and marriage. The children, in 
the mean time, amused themselves with squabbling, 
chasing each other through the rooms, shouting, 
and yelling: the boy knocking the girl about, and 
the girl pinching, scratching, and biting the boy. 
When their father endeavoured to silence them, 
they both united their forces against him; the girl 
telling him she “did not want no pa,” and the boy 
ordering him to sea again; the mother complaining 
that the candy was all gone, and lamenting that 
she had nothing to stop their mouths with. 

In about half an hour Rodney Templin rose to 
take his leave: but Compton insanely insisted on 
his staying to tea; and on Templin’s reluctantly 
resuming his seat, Compton found an opportunity 
of hinting to Rosalie that it would be well for her 
to give some orders accordingly, and to see that 
things were right. Instead of quitting the room 
to act upon this hint, she persisted in keeping her 
seat, and replied in a voice that Templin could not 
avoid hearing, “La! Barclay; must you have a 
fuss about everything. Your friend does not ex- 
pect us to make a stranger of him. 
Biddy will have things as well as usual.” Having 
things as well as usual was exactly what Comp- 
ton dreaded. 

After the lapse of sufficient time to have cooked 
a handsome supper, Mrs. Compton was called out 
into the entry by Biddy and Betsey; and, leaving 
ajar the door, both maids were heard to inform the 
lady that they had concluded neither to set the 
table nor to bring in tea: Biddy declaring that it 
was not the business of the head cook ever to do 
such things; and that, though she had bemaned 
herself that far, proper pride would never let her 
do so again; and Betsey protesting it would so 
hurt her feelings to set out the table and bring in 
the tea things before gentlemen, that she should 


I dare say 


not know where to put her eyes. 
«“ What in the world is to be done then? 
too late now to go out and look for a boy.” 
“It’s never too late to do that,” said Biddy. 
“ Boys are plenty enough at all hours and in all 
pleaces. But it’s not myself that’s going out to find 
So Batsey, you may take that business on 


It is 


one. 
you.” 

“Think of my feelings,” said Betsey ruefully. 
“T never was cut out for help. I shall have to try 
something else; for I’m all sensitivity. Living in 
families will be the death of me.” 

“Troth then, the sooner you’re under the sod 
the better,” said Biddy; “for it’s no help you are 
to yourself, nor to any body else on the face of the 
airth. But if you have your sansafidity, J have my 
proper pride.” 

Compton now stepped to the door, and tried to 
make all smooth by foolishly putting a quarter 
of a dollar into the hand of Biddy, who said 
audibly, “Is it only a quarter dollar? faith then, I 
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thought it was a half. However, I dare say the 
rest will come afterwards. So, to obleege you, I 
will bemane myself to let you have your tay, 
though company is to the fore. Well young lady 
that lives out for help, how do your falings fale 
now!” (chinking the quarter dollar at her). 

The sensitive young lady tossed her head, and 
walked away to pout in the kitchen corner. 

At length, after an almost endless delay, the 
table was set by Biddy with much noise and rat- 
tling of china. Finally the tea and its accompani- 
ments were produced. The children, dragging 
chairs after them, were the first persons to 
take their seats at the table, where the boy put 
his fingers into the butter, and the girl grabbled for 
a large lump of sugar. When their mother took 
her seat at the waiter, they both called out to her 
to give them their tea first. She obeyed, remark- 
ing, “anything for a quiet life.” 

Poor Barclay Compton endeavoured to engage 
the attention of his friend by earnest conversation; 
and Templin, of course, seemed to be not observing 
anything that was painful or mortifying to his un- 
happy host. Therefore, he magnanimously made 
an effort to drink two cups of weak cold tea, the 
water for which had been smoked but not boiled. 
For what is called a relish, there were a few slices 
of cold half roasted veal, that had been left from 
dinner; and two plates of heavy, dark-looking, 
solid lumps, manufactured by Biddy, and termed 
rusks. Each of the children took a rusk, and, se- 
duced by its sugar, fell to devouring it with a gout, 
or rather a want of govt, that denoted their being 
little accustomed to things which were really good. 
Templin took one, and seemed to eat it. Comp- 
ton, though his wife set him a good example, could 
not manage /is rusk at all. As a dernier ressort he 
rang the bell, (having himself put it in order that 
moraing,) and the Irishwoman, somewhat mollified 
by the fee, did vouchsafe to make her appearance at 
the parlour door. Compton looked at his wife, 
and finding she did not speak, he desired Biddy to 
bring some bread. “There’s not a bit of brad in 
the house,” replied Biddy “and there’s nobody to 
go for none. Batsey won’t go becase of her fa- 
lings; and as for myself, who ever heard of a head 
cgok going to the beaker’s. And what can people 
want with brad when there’s such ilegant rusk on 
the teable? See how the childer’s a bolting it 
down.” 

Barclay Compton was so disconcerted, so an- 
noyed, and so incensed, that he felt one moment as 
if he could have turned mistress, maids, and chil- 
dren all out of the house together: and the next 
instant, as if he would gladly betake himself indeed 
to his ship, and sail away and never come back 
again. 

Mrs. Compton made a sign to Biddy, who 
slammed the door and departed; and the lady then 
held forth at full length on Biddy’s numerous bad 
qualities; but wound up by saying foolishly, that 
she was afraid to turn her away, lest she should 


get a worse in place of her. Bad housewives have 
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$ always bad servants. Rodney Templin contrived 
; adroitly to insinuate that he had dined late, and 
therefore had no inclination to eat anything with 
his tea. And, as soon as politeness would allow, 
after they had quitted the table, he took his leave; 
glad to escape from the uproar raised by the chil- 
dren when Betsey (who was impatient to get out 
and confer with Sally Stiggins) appeared at the 
door to take them to bed. 

At parting, Rodney Templin unconsciously 
pressed the hand of his friend with a fervour which 
seemed to imply sympathy for his condition: and 
Barclay Compton coloured to the temples. 

It is useless to follow farther the unhappy life of 
our hero. Notwithstanding the wretched state in 
which he found his family, Rosalie during his ab- 
sence, had wasted as much money as would have 
provided them all with every comfort, and amply 
furnished herself and children with every article of 
dress that was required for convenience, neatness 
and gentility. And there was nothing remaining 
to show how these sums had gone. There is 
no extravagance equal to mismanagement. His 
wife was too silly, too heartless, and too indolent to 
improve in anything: and now that her beauty was 
gone and his eyes were opened, Barclay Compton 
saw that all he could now do, was to remove his 
children, as much as possible, from her influence 
and her example. He placed both of them at good 
boarding-schools, where they were soon compelled 
to leave off screaming, fighting, and candy. Before 
he again went to sea, he rented his house, sold his 
furniture, (which having been badly kept brought 
not a third of its original cost,) and, to her great 
joy, established his wife in one of the New York 
boarding- houses. 
and found it necessary to improve her chance of a 
husband, by being more wakeful. 

Rodney Templin went on his intended visit to 


Bertha accompanied her sister, 


his sisters, and at the house of one of them, Mrs. 
Morton, he renewed his acquaintance with Emily 
Sandford, an orphan niece of Mrs. Morton’s. This 
young lady had had the advantage of being admira- 


bly brought up by her aunt, who had been during ten 
years without children of her own. There were 
now two girls and a boy: and Emily, who was the 
love and delight of the whole family, assisted Mrs. 
Morton in her excellent management of house and 
children. 

Emily Sandford, in addition to considerable 
beauty of face and figure, possessed those qualities 
of heart and understanding which light up the 
countenance with unfading charms. Her dress was 
always becoming, tasteful, and in the nicest order; 
and she was well skilled in the use of her scissors 
and needle, and in all the details of genteel and 
liberal housekeeping. She had no showy or useless 
accomplishments: but she read much, conversed 
well, and possessed that native refinement, and 
that unerring tact which always results from a kind 
disposition and an acute intellect. Templin had 
known Emily from childhood; but it was not till 
this visit that he thought of her as a partner for 
life. He had little difficulty in inspiring her with 
the feelings that he wished. They plighted their 
faith, and on his return from his next cruise they 
were married. Never was there a happier home 
than that of Rodney Templin; and it was doubly 
so when he always found it delightfully prepared 
for his reception on coming from sea. 

Not only to the proverbially susceptible gentle- 
men of “the United Service,’ but to all other 
youths who are prone to falling in love, we ear- 
nestly recommend (though we fear our admonition 
will be vain) that they shall delay “ proposing”’ till 
they have had time to learn something of the dis- 
position, character and habits of the lady; and till 
they have ascertained if the sentiment they believe 
themselves to feel for her is anything more than a 
mere fancy. They may rest assured that the pas- 
sion excited by nothing better than a pretty face 
will evaporate even before that face is faded: and 
that the best security for ever-enduring and ever- 


brightening love is to 


“ Let the spark drop from reason that kindles the flame.”’ 
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“On! fly with me to milder climes, 
Where endless summers shine; 

Our northern blasts are quite too rude 
For gentle souls like thine 

Here storms arise and tempests howl, 
And the hills are bleak and cold 

There, the skies are bright by day and night, 
And the clouds like burnish’d gold ; 

And there the breeze from the orange groves 
Shall breathe its sweets for thee; 

And perennial flowers shall deck our bowers— 
Oh! thither fly with me!” 


“ Nay, ask it not—tis a stranger land— 
‘ My childhood’s home is here ; 
‘ And the giant hills, and the dashing rills, 
Though rough and rude, are dear 
Tis true our skies are sometimes dark, 
But the cloud and storm pass by, 
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And hearts are light, and eyes are bright 
Beneath our northern sky 

Then ask me not to fly with thee 
To that far and fatal shore, 

Where the pestilent breath bears the germ of death, 
And the wan cheek blooms no more.’ 


“Death comes to all!’ and, there or here, 
He will come at last to thee— 
And I know how dear these scenes appear— 
Are they dearer far than me?”’ 
“Oh, say not so!—my home and friends— 
Tho’ mine eyes with tears are dim— 
At my loved one’s call I can leave them all, 
And find them all in him! 
~My home is with the heart I love, 
WV here’er that heart may be— 
In the northern shade, in the southern glade, 
On shore, or on the sea !”’ 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“T was thinking, on my way hither, of the goodness of 
Providence in the arrangement of the seasons,” said the 
schoolmaster; “and what gratitude man should fee! for the 
variety of enjoyments thus provided for him. How many 
pleasures Winter brings to our busy world!” 

“Then you do not call him, as Thomson said, ‘sullen 
and sad,’ said Mrs. Marvin. 

“Oh! that was not the poet’s opinion,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “He only used the common expressions of 
dread, which are words of course in describing winter. 
But you will recollect that he immediately adds a welcome 
to these ‘ glooms,’ and declares that ‘ vapours, and clouds, 
and storms, exalt the soul to solemn thought and heavenly 
musing;’ which he, no doubt, had experienced.” 

* Winter is your favourite season for thought and study, 
I believe?” said Ellen Marvin, inquiringly. 

“Yes, winter, and rainy days during the other seasons,” 
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replied the schoolmaster. “I do not think, however, that 
‘clouds and storms’ are necessary to the exaltation of my 
soul. I cannot claim such a poetical temperament. But 
the leisure which a stormy day gives us, and the solitude 
in our own rooms which we may then enjoy, are excellent 
preparatives for reflection and mental effurts. And, as Jean 
Paul says, I think all weighty things are done, or at least 
planned, in solitude.” 

“So thought the monks and hermits of old,’”’ observed 
Mrs. Marvin. “But their solitary system of life did not 
prove a blessing to the world or to themselves.” 

“ No, because they only performed one half of their du- 
ties,” replied the schoolmaster. “The mind may employ 
its highest faculties in solitude, but the heart must be en- 
gaged in the pursuits of active life before its best feelings, 
its holiest desires, can be awakened and perfected. In 
deed, all human virtues are social, and the exercise of 
goodness is of much more importance to the happiness of the 
world than the highest efforts of mere talent, or even genius, 
can possibly be.” 

“T think Byron affords a grand illustration of the power 
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of mind in solitude, for he was always solitary, even in a 
crowd,” observed Mrs. Marvin. 

“ And Oberlin,. whose whole soul was glowing with the 
virtues of social life, is an evidence that goudness is a more 
precious blessing to mankind than genius,” said the school- 
master. 

“ You place Mrs. Fry above Madame de Stael then, in 
your list of eminent ladies, I presume,”’ observed Ellen. 

“Indeed I do, and that reminds me of the little sketch of 
Mrs. Fry you promised me to translate from Madame Adéle 
Du Thou’s History of the Quakers,” said the schoolmaster. 

“T have done this, and only been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to read it to you,” answered the smiling girl. 

“ Which you shall have now,” he replied, returning her 
smile. “I will show you I can listen when the subject 
suits me, though I never could boast of being a good lis- 
tener. But now for Mrs. Fry.” 

Ellen unfolded her paper and read as follows. “Eliza 
beth Gurney was the third daughter of Mr. John Gurney, of 
Earlham Hall, county of Norfolk. She was born in 1780, 
and, as her mother died soon after, this young girl was sub- 
ject to little control. Her father was very indulgent, and 
though belonging to the society of Friends, he was not very 
strict in restraining his children to the companionship of 
those of their own sect. Elizabeth was very handsome, 
and her birth, fortune, and education entitled her to asso- 
ciate with the best society. She went to London when she 
was about seventeen, and mingled in all the gay amuse- 
ments which the capital afforded. Still she showed, even 
at this age, an ardent wish to improve herself, and learn 
everything which this new scene presented. Soon after 
her return the family were visited by some of their Quaker 
connections, who were deeply imbued with the pious spirit 
which has so often been exhibited by the devout of this 
sect. Elizabeth’s mind was awakened, and her heart 
changed. She adopted the plain garb of the Friends, gave 
up all amusements, and thenceforward devoted herself to 
the work of doing good. Her first plan of usefulness was 
to open a school in her father’s house for poor children. 
This young and lovely girl went out and gathered from the 
abodes of poverty, from the lanes and fields, twenty-four 
of these destitute little beings, whom, day by day, she in- 
structed and comforted. What a beautiful example for 
young ladies! 

“Tn 1800 Elizabeth Gurney was married to Mr. Fry,a gen- 
tleman of the most estimable character, who aided her be- 
nevolent plans, and generously allowed her a considerable 
sum for her charities; and, more than this, he was willing 
that she should devote the greater portion of her time to 
these missions of charity. It was while engaged in such, 
comparatively, private labours of love, that Mrs. Fry, hear- 
ing of the deplorable condition of the female prisoners in 
Newgate, resolved to relieve them. She applied to the 
governor for leave to visit them. He attempted to dissuade 
her. ‘ You will be disgusted with their behaviour and lan- 
guage,’ said he. ‘I am almost afraid, myself, to enter their 
apartment; they are so vile.’ 

“*T am fully aware of the danger,’ meekly replied Mrs. 
Fry. ‘Ido not go in my own strength. God will protect 
me.’ 

“But, madame, if you are determined on entering this 
den of iniquity, pray leave your purse and watch behind,’ 
said the governor. 

“*T thank thee; I am not afraid; I do not think I shall 
lose anything,’ replied this heroic woman. 

“She entered an apartment of the prison in which were 
confined about one hundred and sixty women; the con- 
demned and those who were awaiting trial, being all hud- 
dled together, with many children, who were thus brought 
up in the school of vice. The cries and curses of these poor 
litle victims of their parents’ crimes added the darkest 
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shade to the dreadful picture which met the pitying eyes 
of this angel of mercy. The astonished inmates of the 
prison gazed on her, as though she were indeed an angel. 
The pure and tranquil expression of her beautiful counte- 
nance soon softened their ferocity. It has been remarked, 
that if virtue could be rendered visible, it would be impos- 
sible to resist its influence. In Mrs. Fry virtue seemed 
indeed embodied, so lovely and attractive was the manner 
of her benevolence; and this may account for the influence 
she at once gained over this host of abandoned creatures, 
who had seemed worse than savages. 

“ She addressed them in the most gentle accents. ‘You 
seem unhappy,’ said she; ‘you are in want of clothes; 
would you not be pleased if some one came to relieve your 
misery?’ 

“*Certainly,’ said one, ‘we need clothes.’ ‘But nobody 
cares for us, and where can we find a friend?’ said another. 

“<T am come to serve you, if you will allow me,’ said 
Elizabeth Fry. She then went on to express her sympathy 
for them, and offer them hope, that they might improve 
their condition. She did not say a word about the crimes 
they had committed, norreproach them. She came to com- 
fort and not to condemn. When she was about to depart 
the women thronged around her. 

“You are leaving us,’ said they; ‘and you will never 
come again.’ 

“¢ Yes, I will come again if ye desire it,’ she replied. 

“We do! we do!’ was echoed round the apartment. 

“In a short time Mrs. Fry made her second visit, and in- 
tended to pass the whole day. The doors were closed and 
barred, and she was left alone with the prisoners. ‘ You 
must not suppose,’ said she to them, ‘that I have come here 
without being commissioned.’ She raised the Bible which 
she had brought in her hand, and continued, ‘this book, 
which has been the guide of my life, has brought me to 
you. It directed me to visit the prisoners; to take pity on 
the poor and afflicted. You are afflicted. I am willing to 
do all in my power to relieve you, but all my efforts will 
be vain, unless you help. Are you willing to hear me read 
a few passages from this book?’ 

“ They assented; and she read, from Matthew, chap. xx., 
the parable of the lord of the vineyard. When she came 
to the man who was hired at the eleventh hour, she paused 
a moment, and then said, in a gentle but most impressive 
tone, ‘The eleventh hour now strikes for you, my friends. 
The greater part of your lives has been lost; but Christ 
is come to save sinners.’ 

“Some asked who Christ was? Others said that he had 
not come for them; that the time was passed, and they 
could not be saved. 

“ Mrs. Fry replied, that Christ had died to save sinners; 
the poor and afflicted in particular he invited to come to 
him, for he had been poor and afflicted. 

“She passed the whole day with them, and during this 
visit laid the foundation of a most happy change in that 
gloomy prison. She soon obtained permission to establish 
a school for the children of these poor women; and when 
she saw how joyfully their mothers acceded to her proposal 
of giving religious instruction to their little ones, she felt 
sure of success. The female whose maternal affection is 
warm and pure cannot be wholly lost to virtue. And thus 
she went on, softening, by her words of peace and arts of 
love, the most turbulent and perverse tempers, and even 
taming the violence of the unruly tongue, which, it would 
seem, only a miracle could have accomplished. The re- 
form was most astonishing; and, thanks to her perseverance 
and the years she has devoted to this pious undertaking, a 
total change has been effected in the female department 
of this prison. The influence of virtue has prevailed, and 
many wretched beings have found Newgate an asylum of 


repentance and heavenly hope.” 
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; As Ellen paused, the schoolmaster remarked on the beau- failed, given up housekeeping and business. To provide 
} ful consistency of character which Mrs. Fry had maintained employment for those who Jepend on their own labour for 
2 ever since she devoted herself to the work of charity. support, is one of the most sacred duties of the prosperous, 
2 “ Yes,” he added, “that great work of refurm in Newgate, as it is one of their highest privileges.” 

2 which seemed beyond human remedy, has been accom- “T sometimes think,’ said Mrs. Marvin, “that our 
$ plished bya woman. Do I over-estimate the influence of ‘ Lady’s Book’ owes’ much of its unparalleled success to 
2 your sex, when I say that the moral destiny of the world is the blessings which the poor of our sex, who are bene- 
§ dependent on the character and conduct of women?’ fitted by its publication, are constantly calling down upon 
; “ But, how few of our sex ever have the opportunity of it. Not to reckon the host of female writers, who are 
§ doing good like Mrs. Fry,” exclaimed Ellen. “TI should promptly paid, there are besides more than one hun- 
$ be willing to help in such a good cause; but I do not see dred females, who depend for their daily bread on the 
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where my assistance is needed. Our prisons do not need 
such reforms.” 

“Society needs reforming,” replied the schoolmaster; 
“this prison of the world has sorrows to soothe, and evils 
to cure, which most properly belong to the female depart- 
ment of charity.” 

“ What particular evils shall we young ladies reform?” 
inquired Ellen. 

“The evils of extravagance and wild speculation,” re- 
plied the schoolmaster; “then you will make men just and 
honourable, and we shall hear no more that term of re- 
proach to our land, repudiation! Bankruptcies, too, would 
be rare, and the man who had recourse to that legalized 
method of clearing himself of debt, would never consider 
he was freed from the moral obligation of paying honestly his 
creditors, whenever he could earn the means. You young 
ladies must set the example of retrenchment in your own 
dress and decorations; you must praise as well as practise 
economy; you must lose no proper occasion of expressing 
your disapproval of every unjust and dishonourable senti- 
ment which careless or reckless men use in regard to 
these subjects.”’ 

“If ladies could be brought to reflect seriously on these 
subjects, [ am sure the result would be good,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. “I heard that a merchant, who recently failed, 
made the remark, that, could he have obtained his pay for 
all the silks and fine array he had sold to ladies, and which 
he saw daily displayed in —— street, he should have been 
able to meet his engagements, and his family would have 
been saved from the ruin and distress which now over- 
whelm them. I cannot believe that there are many of my 
sex who would be guilty of such reckless extravagance, if 
they reflected on the consequence to others.” 

“These evil corisequences are almost interminable,” 
observed the schoolmaster. “The failure of one man in 
extensive business not only carries distress to his family, 
but to all who were connected with or dependent on him 
for employment. Hundreds of poor families in this city 
are now suffering because their former employers have 


money they receive for colouring the plates of fashions, 
stitching, doing up the work, and so on. A number 
of these women have been reduced from ease and com- 
petence to the necessity of earning their own and their 
children’s support. In all their cases the publisher is not 
merely just in paying, but generous in the reward he gives 
for their services. And he considers it, as you have ob- 
served, one of the most precious privileges of his prosperity 
that he has been able to assist these industrious and deserv- 
ing females with profitable employment.” 

“T hope the patrons of the ‘Lady’s Book’ will take this 
subject into consideration. The close of the year ap- 
proaches, when small demands should be provided for, 
and particularly those which are, like the scattered sub- 
scriptions for a periodical, very difficult to be collected, 
unless the debtor is really honourable, and chooses to dis- 
charge them. The publisher, to carry out the plan of ex- 
cellence and liberality he has devised, must need all the 
means his subscribers have promised him. Doubtless 
there are some who have not fulfilled these promises.” 

“Yes; there are, 1 regret to say, some delinquent sub- 
scribers, and those too who would doubtless pay, without 
delay, if the demand were larger,” replied Mrs. Marvin. 
“But three, siz, or even nine dollars are such trifling 
sums, that they think it a matter of no consequence at all. 
They do not reflect that hundreds of other subscribers may 
be doing the same thing; putting off the day of payment 
And yet, if the ‘Lady’s Book’ were not furnished promptly 
by the day promised, what complaints we should hear!’’ 

“ Let us hope that the coming year will see a better sys- 
tem introduced,” said the schoolmaster. “As the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ is so emphatically the work of and for your sex, they 
will give the world an example of moral principle, sustain- 
ing that faith in promises, which is the basis of civilization 
and Christianity also. I feel sure that the delinquent sub- 
scribers, all that can command the means, will soon pay 
their arrearages.”’ 

“Even though they should dispense with a few ribbons, 
or even a new dress fur the New Year,” said Ellen. 
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History of the United States, or the Republic of America. 
By Emma Wittarp. Philadelphia: Barnes & Co. 


The author of this work is well known in our land for 
her long and arduous exertions in the cause of female edu- 
cation. Her zeal in this has led her to prepare several 
works for the use of schools in particular; but this work 
will be welcomed also as a valuable addition to our family 
libraries and national literature. The maps and chrono- 
logical arrangement are excellent, and give this work great 
ad vantages over those now in use in our seminaries of edu- 
cation; and we trust it will be soon introduced and used 
in every female school in our country. Mrs. Willard richly 
merits this reward for her indefatigable exertions to im- 
prove her sex. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The Lady’s Annual Register,and Housewife Almanac, 
Sor 1843, published by T. H. Carter, of Boston, is well filled 
with receipts for the ladies, anecdotes, poetry, gossip, and 
various other matters, inc] uding, of course, a calendar. Our 
fair housewives will find it a valuable appendage to both 
parlour and kitchen. 





Sketches from Reat Life. 
water for the Little Ones.” 
Philadelphia, 1843. 

A modest title to a little book for the young of genuine 
excellence. Itis evidently what it purports to be, “Sketches 
from Real Life, by a mother,” and is, therefore, admirably 
adapted to the instruction of children in moral and reli- 
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EDITORS’ 








gious truth. Its style is chaste, and shows the author to be 
a woman of fine attainments, close observation, and a cul- 
tivated taste. One who sketches so naturally, and with 
such good ends, should not suffer her light to be hid under 
a bushel, but let it shine upon the world with a steady and 
benignant ray. 

To those who, in the approaching season of gifts, will be 
selecting books for the young, we can confidently recom 
mend “Sketches from Real Life,” as containing lessons of 
practical utility, presented in a form that must claim atien- 
Ulon. 





Colman’s Gift Books for Children. 

The young folks will be glad to learn that their old friend 
Mr. Colman has not forgotten them this year. Several 
litle books, with pretty pictures, stories, and verses, have 
been prepared for them by this publisher, and are already 
for sale at the various book stores. They are very neat in 
appearance, of course, and happily blend instruction with 
amusement. Among them are the following :— 

The Little Gift. A neat volume of 120 pages, small 
quarto, embellished with beautiful pictures, and done up 
in fine muslin, with gilt edges. 

Useful Little Stories. Also embellished with pictures, 
and neatly bound in muslin. 

Poems for Little Folks. Edited by a lady, and illus- 
trated with several beautiful designs. 

Litile Keepsake. Embellished with engravings from 
steel plates, in extra muslin with gilt edges 

All these we can recommend with a right good will. 
They are intended for little children, the publisher says, 
throughout the land, and are, therefore, entirely free from 
anything sectarian. 





Youth’s Keepsake. A Christmas and New Year's Gift, 
Sor Young People. Boston: T. H. Carter, 1543. 

This is a very neat volume, handsomely embellished 
with steel engravings, and got up, throughout, with appro- 
priate taste. The literary contents, as far as we have exa- 
mined them, are good, and well suited to those for whom 
the book has been prepared. Inthe approaching holiday 
season, the “‘ Youth’s Keepsake” will doubtless be among 
the favourites for presentation. 





The Saint Nicholas Annual. A Christmas and New 
Year's Gift; made expressly under the direction of 
Saint Nicholas, for ali good boys and giris. Boston: 
T. H. Carter, 1843. 

And here is another, for good little boys and girls, which 
is very neat and very pretty, and will no doubt meet a 
ready sale. 

The Annualette. A Christmas and New Year's 

Children. Boston: T. H. Carter, 184%. 

This is another beautiful little annual, by the same pub- 

lisher, with numerous appropriate engravings. 


Gift, for 





History of Ancient and Modern Greece. Illustrated with 
Maps. Edited by J. Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the Hizh School of Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart, 1843 
We are happy to notice a reprint of a work which met 

with strong approbation on its first appearance, and was in- 
troduced into colleges and seminaries of learning to a very 
considerable extent. It is admirably suited for school and 
college use. The subdivision of the chapters into small 
sections, and the apparatus of questions and maps render 
it a most desirable book in all respects for the purposes of 
instruction. The information embodied in the work is 
vastly greater in amount than in any other school history; 
and the style is perspicuous and elegant. Excellent no- 
tions of the mythology, antiquities, literature, and philoso- 
phy of Greece, are embodied in the work. 
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Kriss Kringle’s Book. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowper- 
thwaite, & Co., 1843. 

A new edition of this popular juvenile annual is out, and 
expectation on the part of the young people beats hich. 
Some thousands of this beautifully ornamented volume, 
with its gilded covers and coloured picture, will find their 
way into the stockings hung up in chimney corners in an- 
ticipation of Kriss Kringle’s annual visit. The moral tone 
of the stories is as commendable as the beauty of the exe- 
cution. 





Frost’s Practical English Grammar, with Progressive 
Ezercises. Philadeiphia: Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & 
Co., 1843. 

It is gratifying to learn that several successive editions 
of this excellent work have been called for, since its first 
appearance last spring. Clear, simple, and concise, free 
from the useless verbiage with which such works are usu- 
ally overloaded, Frost's grammar commends itself to the 
favour of both teacher and pupil. The orthographical 
exercises, with simple rules for general use, form a very 
important feature. Bad spellers will be rare when the book 
is generally adopted. The plan of making a picture the 
nucleus of a grammatical exercise is original and very 
It will captivate the fancy of the pupil, and 
The article on the deri- 
vation of words, judiciously thrown into the appendix for 
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striking. 
lessen the labour of the teacher. 
separate study, is invaluable. Adults who have neglected 
the systematic study of grammar, will find this volume the 
best auxiliary to self instruction which has yet appeared. 





Miscelianies. By SterHEen Cotuins, M.D. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. Pp. 308. 

A very handsomely printed volume is this,and one which, 
we trust, will answer the author’s desire, namely, “advance 
the cause of virtue, literature and humanity.” Some of the 
papers display much research; others are, apparently, hasty 
productions, such as almost all our American writers are 
in the habit of throwing off. But the moral tendency of 
this work is pure and good throughout. 

A Poem. By Emerson Bennett. New 
York. Pp. 36. 

We found, on looking hastily through this little poem, 
more defects than beauties, we regret to say; but the pre- 
face is well written, and so unpretending that we cannot 
find the heart to speak severely of the faults of the produc- 
tion. The “author's friends” will, no doubt, prize it, and 
there is worth, even in a trifle, if it give pleasure to our 
friends. 


The Brigand. 





Life of Jean Paul Frederic Richter. In two volumes. 


Boston: Little & Brown. 

The taste for German literature is fast increasing in our 
country. Many who have not time or inclination to study 
the language, are eager to enjoy the treasures of knowledge, 
fancy and wit which, even in the translations, feebly as 
they are ofien executed, cannot lose their original lustre 
and attraction. The work before us is a gem which in the 
roughest state, wonld have been of sterling worth; but po- 
lished and perfected as it is by the refined taste and clear 
judgment of one of our most esteemed female writers, it be- 
Mrs. Lee, of Boston, who is, as 
we understand, the compiler of this work, has acquired new 


comes of inestimable value 


claims on the admiration and affection of her countrywo- 
men by the pleasure and instruction which she has given 
them in this work. Weshall not attempta synopsis or even 
outline of the “Life” of Jean Paul, as he is usually styled. 
The volumes should be studied for their lessons of wisdom; 
and besides, the story is of deep interest, the romance of 
reality, so simply yet persuasively told, that we linger over 
its pages as we would in a garden of sweet, fresh flowers. 
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Thomson's Seasons. Published by Appleton & Co., 
New York. A neat miniature edition, which will be an 
appropriate present for the coming holidays. 


Adventures of Henry Hudon 


3y the author of “Uncle 
Phiiip’s Conversations,” & 


Pp. 161. 

This book is the first of a series intended to furnish, in 
the author’s words, “a library for my young countrymen.” 
We like the subject and style of this volume, and we need 
not say it is got up in good style; to name Appleton § Co. 
as publishers is a guarantee that the “ Library” will be 
choice and worthy of its object 
Eugene Aram, Rienzi, and Last Days of Pompeii. By 

Bulwer. Harpers, New York: Carey & Hart, Philada. 


Another republication of these splendid novels. 
—~p— 
FASHIONS FOR DEC. 1842. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—A long cloak of rich brown satin, trimmed with 
black velvet, finished with a deep fringe of twisted silk. 
Dress of blue 
gray peau de soie, made high in the neck, and worn with a 


A circular cape and collar of black velvet. 


> 


pointed frill. Bonnet of the same material as the dress: the 


crown elevated Feathers white, tipped with pale blue. 
Fig. 2.—Mantilla 


round with points 


of sea green gros ‘Afrique, edged all 
Lapel front, terminating in a point at 
Dress trimmed with a double row of dee p net- 


glacé silk, with a brown velvet 


the waist 

ting. Bonnet of white 

trimming 
Fig. 3 


med down the front with ruc 


Dress of nankeen-coloured gros de Suisse; trim- 
hes, meeting at the point of 
at the 
bottom of the skirt. Cardinal or short cloak made very 


full, and trimmed all round with deep black lace. Bonnet 


the corsage, and spreading out towards the hem 


of white corded silk; white feathers 


Fig 4 


Cardinal of full blue satin lined with cinnamon coloured 


Dress of licht brown Thibet moussetine de laine. 


florence. Bonnet pale blue watered silk, with a ruche 
inside the brim. 


GEVERAL REMARKS. 


The skirts of dresses are still worn extremely wide and 
full, but trimming them is by no means as general now, as 
for the last several years. Even deep tucks are losing fa- 
vour. The peaks of boddice fronts are much shortened, 
and the waists are now very nearly the same length all 
round into the dresses, and assist 
greatly in making them fit in closely at the waist. Over 
this belt is frequently worn another of narrow velvet of a 
darker tint than the dress, terminating in front with a loop- 
buckle, or with a 


Narrow belts are set 


bow, confined with a sma!l elegant 
brooch. For the velvet belt may be substituted a sash, of 
rich and moderately broad ribbon, doubled in a fold round 
the waist, and expanding to its full width in front of the 
corsage, or at the side, with a bow and long ends termi- 
natiny in a netted fringe. For dresses that are to be washed, 
the belt that is set in may finish in front with a bow and 
ends of the same material as the dress, corded along the 
edge 

What is called an infant’s body, (the gathers or pleats 
ascending perpendicularly without any diminution towards 
the point of the cprsage,) is somewhat in vogue, though ex- 
ceedingly unbecoming, even to a good figure, as it destroys 
the tapering effect of the waist, and causes it to appear 


thick and clumsy. To look gracefully, and to improve the 
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figure, the bodies of all dresses should be formed to fan, as 
it is called: the gathers or pleats diminishing nearly towards 
a point at the termination of the waist, and sprefiding out 
gradually as they ascend; so as to give fulness to the chest 
and breadth to the shoulders. For the same reason, lapels 
broad at the shoulders and narrowing down to the waist, are 
universally becoming. A lapel dress may be worn with a 
chemisette of the same material drawn across with casings 
or gagings; or the chemisette may be of white muslin or 
lace. 

Tight sleeves (though very trying to the slender arms of 
our American ladies) are stil] generally, though not univer. 
sally worn. They are now so far improved as to have 
always something corresponding to an epaulet near the 
shoulder; sometimes puffings or frills: sometimes a cap- 
piece, cleft and trimmed. Very wide full sleeves are worn 
over them by some ladies of goud taste. These full sleeves 
hang back, long and loose, from the elbow; and at the fore- 
arm are drawn up in front with bows, or with cords and 
tassels. The under or tight sleeve may be white. In full 
dress the large upper sleeve is sometimes made of a trans- 
parent material and trimmed with lace. This may be put 
on over a tight silk sleeve, sewing it to the outside of the 
armhole. 

Pelisses and coats have again made their appearance. 
They are of velvet, satin, brocade, or figured silk, and em- 
broidered merino. They are frequently worn with cardinal 
capes, descending to the knee. 

Bonnets have increased in size; and the crowns, instead 
of falling back, are now somewhat elevated. They are of 
various materials; among which those of shaded velvet, in 
the drawn or casing form, seem the most popular. 

In caps, thread lace is giving way to lighter and more 
Cap-crowns continue to be placed 
entirely at the back of the head. The borders do not 
descend so low on the sides of the neck as formerly. For 


transparent materials. 


clusters, sprigs, or wreaths, the newest style is to have 
every rose of a different shade of red, from the glowing 
lamask to the rose which is so nearly white as to have 
only a faint blush about its centre. 

There are varieties of graceful head-dresses in the form 
of half caps or bandeaus. Of the latter, some are made of a 
rouleau of crape entwined with rich chenille of the same 
colour, and finished with handsome chenille tassels, two 
or three on one side, and one or two on the other. We 
have seen a beautiful and simple bandeau of two pieces 
(each a yard in length) of broad white satin ribbon, loosely 
the ribbon 


twisted together over a covered steel spring: 


forming loops at the ears, and trimmed at the ends with 
netted fringe; a flower being placed among the loops at the 
left side 

[here are now gloves and mits with velvet cuffs, which, 
when purple, black ordark brown, are extremely becoming 


to the hand and arm. 


A notice like the following gives us sincere pleasure. 
We have long endeavoured to give our magazine a distinct 
character. We have nothing to do with the ephemera of 
the day. Ours is a work intended for ladies, edited by 
ladies, contributed to by ladies, patronized by ladies; and 
we are determined that it shall be a Lady’s Book. 

“ We have received ‘ The Lady’s Book,’ for October—its 
punctuality is really delightful. The mechanical execu- 
tion is beautiful; the engravings are exquisite— especially 
the line engraving of ‘The Rustic Toilet;’ the verses de- 
The literary matter, 
of it really fine. We are particularly 
pleased with its morality, which is perfectly pure; as much 


scriptive of which we shall publish. 


too, is good; sume 


so as the prayers of childhood.”— True Carolinian, Winns- 


borough 
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